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Dear Educator: 

Social Studies is an essential aspect of a child's educational program. During the past 
decade, much thought and research have occurred regarding the most important goals of a 
social studies program and the ways those goals may best be achieved. Alabama educators 
and many nationally known educators agree that students need to become more historically 
and geographically literate, thereby growing into more responsible citizens. 

Designed for use by classroom teachers and administrators to guide the development of 
local instructional programs, this document prescribes the minimum content for public 
school instruction in K-12 Social Studies. It is the sincere hope of your Superintendent of 
Education, the State Board of Education, and the Social Studies Course of Study 
Committee that this document will direct a stronger emphasis on history and geography. It 
will better prepare future adult citizens of a democracy to be productive in attending to 
personal, state, national, and international matters of economy and to be responsible in 
matters of government and ecology. 




Wayne Teague 
State Superintendent of Education 
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Preface 



he Alabama Course of Study: Social Studies 
J- prescribes minimum content for public school 
instruction in K-12 Social Studies (Ala. Code § 1 6- 
35-4). This document requires that, within the context 
of history and geography, all students at every level 
study and analyze concepts and information from the 
social sciences. The outcomes represent minimum 
required content and define student performance. 

This document provides program goals, student 
outcomes, instructional emphases, and strategy 
suggestions for Grades K-12. Emphasis on history and 
geography in the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies (1992) is broad in scope, integrated, and 
focused in a sound base of time and place. A literature- 
and document-enriched program is strongly encouraged. 
Many examples are provided in student outcomes and 
through grade-level bibliographies; however, specific 
books are not required. Student outcomes are specific 
but not exhaustive. Teachers and administrators must 
tailor this program to match unique needs and resources, 
selecting suitable materials and adding desired outcomes. 
This process of adaptation is a part of the development 
of local curriculum plans based on the minimum content 
of this document. 

The Social Studies Course of Study Committee was 
appointed by the State Board of Education as required by 
Ala. Code §16-35-1 (1975). Selection was based on 
local superintendent recommendations, and the 
committee consists of social studies teachers and 
administrators at the early childhood, middle school, 
high school, and college levels. In addition to 
educators, the committee was expanded by amendment 
in 1991 to §16-35-1 to include business and professional 
persons appointed by the Governor. 

In developing the Alabr rna Course of Study: Social 
Studies, committee mer (bers researched journal articles 
and recent similar doc iments from other states, listened 
to and read statements from interested individuals and 
groups throughout the state, and discussed issues 
among themselves and with colleagues. Finally, they 
wrote and revised to provide the best document possible 
for Alabama students. 
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Introduction 



fY he children of Alabama have been bom into one of 
I- the most remarkable times in human history: a 
time of rapid change, a time when the inhabitants of this 
earth have been brought closer together through 
technological innovation as well as economic and 
environmental interdependence. Virtually every aspect 
of economic life is a product of the world community. 
Through dramatic technological advancements, people 
have almost immediate contact with any location on the 
planet. Despite technological advancement, however, 
life on earth remains dependent on the health and vitality 
of the natural environment. 

As inheritors of America and of the earth, much will be 
required of Alabama's children. They must address 
problems of increasing economic differences between 
the wealthy and the poor. They must deal with the 
challenges that population growth will place on living 
space, economic prosperity, and the environment. As 
citizens of a democracy, they must continue to forge 
unity from a diverse population. 

Citizenship in the twenty-first century will be 
challenging. Unlike other nations, America is not united 
by religious, ethnic, or racial likeness. Its binding 
heritage is a democratic vision of liberty, equality, and 
justice. If today's youth are to preserve and bring that 
vision to daily practice, it is imperative that all citizens 
understand how America was shaped in the past, how 
events and forces helped or obstructed it, and how it has 
evolved to its present status (Bradley Commission on 
History in Schools, p. 2). To gain the knowledge, 
understanding, and skills needed to prevail in the 
modern world, Alabama's students must be well versed 
in the history and geography of their nation and the 
world. 



History and geography are woven of the same fabric. 
History is the chronicle of human choices, while 
geography is the pattern created in the space in which 
these choices have been made. Artificial separation of 
disciplines has caused these two dynamics in the human 
story to be separated and divorced from their linked 
expression. The bonding of geography with history is 
appropriate in any effort to comprehend what has 
happened to create the earth's present landscape and the 
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human record. There can be no history without 
geography; but, at the same time, there can hardly be 
geography without history, (Salter, p. 1 ) 

In the Alabama Course of Study: Social Studies, history 
and geography are the base, the integrative disciplines, 
that give unity of purpose and focus to the study of the 
social sciences. Within the context of history and 
geography, all students at every level study and analyze 
current events as well as concepts and information from 
economics, political science, and the other social 
sciences. In addition, distinct courses in government 
and economics are required for all students. The 
Alabama Course of Study: Social Studies is a tightly 
woven K- 1 2 program with each course and each grade- 
level requirement an essential ingredient in the fabric. 

The K-3 program calls for the introduction of social 
science concepts in a developmentally appropriate 
manner. Third-grade social studies is a yearlong, 
chronological study of the United States and the world 
with a geographical emphasis. The Alabama Course of 
Study: Social Studies requires that the traditional 
expanding-horizon concept be enhanced to include an 
increased emphasis on time and place. Through their 
study of people from different times and different 
physical and human environments, students also learn 
concepts from all the social sciences. In the early 
elementarj' years, teachers are expected to read regularly 
and often to students from appropriate books and 
stories. At appropriate times, students read, write, and 
complete projects to supplement textbook instruction. 

The 4-8 curriculum requires the first study of 
chronological history, with a full year of Alabama 
history and geography in the fourth grade. In Grades 
5-8, students study the United States and the world, 
particularly the interrelatedness of the natural 
environment and people, with chronology as the 
organizer for all the social sciences. The fifth-grade 
course focuses on the development of early America and 
is linked to an eighth-grade study from the Revolution 
through Reconstruction. The sixth- and seventh-grade 
courses are a two-year study of world history and 
geography, focusing on the ancient world in the sixth 
grade and the Middle Ages to the French Revolution in 
the seventh grade. Students in Grades 4-8 read widely 
from selections of literature and documents, write to 
learn and to share ideas, and complete projects to 
supplement the traditional textbook. 



The 9-12 curriculum includes the study of Alabama, the 
United States, the world, geography, government, and 
economics. Ninth-grade Alabama History and 
Geography focuses on the twentieth century. Tenth- 
grade World History and Geography includes the time 
from 1789 to the present. The eleventh-f/ade study of 
America focuses on the twentieth century. In each of 
these courses, the relationship between the natural and 
human environments is essential. The core of the high 
school program is the study and analysis of issues in the 
modem United States and the world, building upon 
knowledge and skills gained in the middle school. 
Students read widely from literature, documents, and 
primary sources to help them gain a vision of world 
society. High school students write frequently and 
regularly and complete research projects. 

The K-12 curriculum unfolds a story of humans and 
their environment. This story tells of history, 
geography, sociology, psychology, economics, 
anthropology, and political science. Social studies 
should be a story well told. The Alabama Course of 
Study: Social Studies requires that students and teachers 
work together, using all of the resources available to tell 
the story well. Teachers need to prepare thoughtful, 
challenging lessons that require active participation by 
students. Students need, at all grade levels, both to 
participate and to reflect as they read, discuss, write, and 
complete projects. 

People throughout time have faced the same challenges 
in one form or another. Regardless of when or where 
people have lived, they have a similar set of needs and 
challenges. They must acquire the basic needs for 
survival — food, shelter, and clothing. Moreover, people 
must learn to associate with other people in their 
immediate environment — family, persons in the 
community — and those in the extended environment of 
the state and nation. On a more complex level, people 
must learn to associate as individuals and nations on a 
global scale. Finally, they must make thoughtful 
decisions about morality, ethics, and values in order to 
become productive citizens. The Alabama Course of 
Study: Social Studies provides the academic framework 
for students in Alabama's schools to gain the knowledge 
and skills needed for citizenship in the twenty-first 
century. « 
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^ he conceptual framework is a graphic depiction of 
i the Alabama K-12 Social Studies Program. It 
represents the features that give completeness and unity 
to the program. The program goals for K-12 Social 
Studies are historical literacy, geographical literacy, and 
civic responsibility. These goals are not developed 
independently but will be attained as a result of planned, 
organized instruction and learning that integrates social 
studies disciplines and specific instructional emphases. 

Historical literacy includes students' understanding 
of time and the relationships of events to time and to each 
other: interpretation of cause and effect: recognition of 
the reasons for change and the sources of continuity: 
understanding of the culture, ideas, and beliefs of a 
people: development of a sense ot :He time, place, and 
people in another era: and the defining of a people and a 
nation. 

Geographical literacy represents students' ability to 
study the characteristics of places in which historical 
events occurred, to analyze the effects places have on 
events, to use locational skills and terms (maps and 
globes), to understand the interaction of people and the 
environment, to analyze the migration of people from 
one place to another and the changes resulting from the 
migration, and to understand global complexity and 
interdependence through the study of world regions. 

Civic responsibility is reflected in students' 
understanding and demonstration of good citizenship, 
ethical behavior, and democratic values: working for 
justice and human rights; critical thinking: knowledge 
and understanding of the concept of the law and 
government; and actively participating in the democratic 
process. 

The Alabama K-12 Social Studies Program is a 
history- and geography- (timf and place) based 
program. The concepts of both disciplines form the 
foundation of the program. While the base is history and 
geography, they are supplemented by the integration of 
the other social studies disciplines. The integrated 
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disciplines include anthropology, economics, political 
science, psychology, and sociology. The integration of 
these disciplines is necessary to show relationships, to 
present accurate content, and to interpret past and present 
events and conditions. 

For students to accomplish the outcomes in this 
document, teachers must maintain regular instructional 
emphases of four types. (1) Primary source 
documents of and about the time enrich the social studies 
program and enable students to visualize and empathize 
with people of other times and places. (2) Literature 
from and about the various periods and places provides a 
rich resource for knowledge and understanding. Its use 
is one of the best ways to enable students to visualize a 
time, an event, and a place from the eyes of the 
participants. (3) A multicultural and/or global 
perspective must emerge. As the world continues to 
grow in population, it shrinks in size due to technology. 
Students must understand and connect past local, 
national, and international occurrences with the present; 
recognize and accept change; and understand the 
experiences of people of various cultures in the United 
States and in the world community. (4) If students are to 
function as informed and productive citizens, they must 
be taught to think critically and creatively; to ask 
questions and seek information; and to make intelligent 
decisions based on the best information available. 

In the eariy grades, students learn more about themselves 
and the local environment. They participate in activities 
directed toward developing responsibility, learning 
cooperation, and participating in decision making. 
Students encounter formal geography for the first time in 
the third grade as they study and compare the United 
States and world regions. The formal study of history 
begins with fourth-grade Alabama history that is 
continued at the ninth grade. United States history is in 
Grades 5, 8, and 1 1, with each course providing a link 
to the other. Worid history is taught in sequential 
courses in Grades 6, 7, and 10. The twelfth-grade 
courses are government and economics. 
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PROGRAM GOALS 
• Geographical Literacy 



• Civic Responsibility J 
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Electives: Anthropology, Consumer Economics, 
Contemporary WorldTssues, or World Geography 
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United States History and Geography to 1877: Creation 
of a Democratic Nation 



7 - World History and Geography: 500-1789 

6 - World History and Geography to 500 A.D. 

5 - United States History and Geography: Selected Themes 
and Periods 

4 - Alabama History and Geography 

3- The Land and Its People 

2 - People Who Make a Difference 

1 - Learning More About the World: Now and Long Ago 

K - Living and Working Together: Now and Long Ago 




INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASES 

Primary Source Documents 
Literature-Enriched Curriculum 
Multicultural/Global Perspective 
Higher-Order Thinking Skills 
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7 Issues J and Position Statements 



9{istOnj and Numerous national committees have prepared proposals 

^ r n for the reform or revitalization of social studies. In 1987 

ijeograpnij Core the Bradley Commission on History in the Schools 

released its recommendation in Building a History 
Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching History in 
Schools. In 1988 the National Commission for the 
Social Studies, representing several organizations 
including the National Council for the Social Studies, 
released its report "Charting a Course: Social Studies 
for the Twenty-first Century." Both commissions, 
composed of nationally prominent scholars in education 
and social science as well as classroom teachers, call for 
a history-geography social studies program ensuring that 
every student in America takes several courses in United 
States and world history. In addition, the commissions 
recommend altering the traditional expanding horizons 
curriculum to focus on a history- and geography-based 
eariy elementary program. Further, they propose that 
social studies instruction focus on concepts and ideas 
rather than on factual content. These recommendations 
are strongly supported by the Social Studies Course of 
Study Committee and are reflected in this document. 

9{eza definition of Revitalization of the social studies depends upon an 
9-[istOru expanded definition of history. The perspectives and 

^ modes of thoughtful judgment derived from the study of 

history are many; and those modes of thought (Habits of 
the Mind) should be the principal aim of any social 
studies class (Appendix A). Courses in history and 
other social studies should be designed to take students 
well beyond factual information and even beyond the 
formal skills of logical, critical thinking to certain traits 
of mind that constitute real wisdom about life. 
Developing these habits of the mind, students become 
aware of the past's influences on their own lives and 
their society. They see the past as it was lived by people 
at various times and places, with historical empathy 
rather than presentmindedness. They recognize how 
people and their cultures differ, while sharing a common 
humanity. They grasp the interplay of change and 
continuity and of humans and the natural environment. 
They learn the importance of ideas and of individual 
characters in history as well as the role of accident and 
unreason. They understand that not all problems have 
solutions and that people have always had to live with 
uncertainty and unfinished business. 
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They see the complexity of cause; they avoid easy 
generalizations and stereotypes; and, knowing that 
judgments about the past must often be tentative, they 
are ready to question "lessons'* of history that are offered 
as quick, simple cures for complex problems in their 
contemporary world (The National Center for History in 
the Schools, pp. 41-42). 

Outcomes in the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies support this new definition of history, 
particularly in the pervasive emphasis on higher-order 
thinking. It is recognized, however, that social studies 
teachers must be the catalyst for inspiring and nurturing 
the traits of the mind that yield wisdom about life. W 

Likewise, significant reform of the social studies 9{eu^ definition 

curriculum is dependent upon an expanded definition of GeOQTUV 

geography. Geography provides a bridge between the \f a r 

social and physical sciences. It combines the human and 

physical aspects of the world into one. As a spatial 

science, it identifies and analyzes patterns on the earth, 

examines- place and location on the earth's surface, 

explores the relationships between people and the 

environment, and provides a base for understanding the 

interdependence of people of the world. 

Human behavior, such as modification of the 
environment, has consequences both positive and 
negative. Realizing this, students develop the mental 
habit of weighing actions, both their own and eventually 
those of society. Moreover, they learn to recognize 
patterns in movement, settlement, and land use and to 
enlarge their concept of geography beyond location to 
include relationship, movement, regions, and human 
characteristics of places such as ideologies, 
governments, philosophies, and religion (Appendix B). 

Geography teaches students to ask, ''Where?" and then 
"Why there?" There are other important questions 
associated with geographic thinking. Why do people 
live in a given place? How is the place connected with 
other places? What patterns on the landscape show 
human movement and activity? How have people 
altered and adapted to the environment? Asking such 
questions about the world and how it works takes 
students beyond memorizing facts. Geographic 
thinking encourages students to observe and to analyze 
their observations, thus enabling them to make sense of 
their complex world. 




^eacfier draining 
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Outcomes in the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies are developed in accordance with this new 
definition of geography. Implementing the outcomes in 
the Alabama Course of Study: Social Studies enlarges 
students' concept of geography, thus promoting 
geographical literacy. W 

As the Social Studies Course of Study Committee 
developed this document based on a new definition of 
history and geography and on the integration of these 
disciplines, it bucame increasingly evident that some 
teachers may not be presently prepared to provide 
instruction as envisioned by the committee. The 
committee recognizes the need to train and retrain K-I2 
teachers. In an integrated curriculum, teachers must be 
prepared to teach more than factual information. They 
must be prepared to teach students how to think about 
the content. Consequently, teachers themselves must 
know more than just content. They need a clearer 
understanding of these social studies disciplines in order 
to teach them to students. They must develop social 
studies' habits of mind. 

In order to prepare teachers adequately, state education 
agencies and local school systems must provide staff 
development programs that prepare teachers to 
implement the history- and geography-based curriculum. 
While efforts have been made to provide needed staff 
development, these efforts thus far have been limited. It 
is clear that massive numbers of K-I2 teachers must 
receive intensive training on ways to implement this 
social studies curriculum. Thoughtful, cooperative 
planning with the use of new resources, such as 
interactive television broadcasts, must take place. In 
addition, preservice training of teachers must include 
more upper level courses and prepare potential teachers 
to implement a higher level of instruction. Finally, the 
preservice training of teachers must provide for more 
content expertise in history, geography, and the other 
social sciences among elementary teachers. 

The use of literature enriches and enhances a student's 
understanding and perspective of the social studies. 
Historical fiction, essays, biographies, documents, 
legends, folk tales, poetry, plays, songs, and myths 
provide a vehicle for students to explore historical and 
geographical concepts and events. Literature also 
enables students to gain insights into other cultures and 
the lives of people at various times. 




The Social Studies Course of Study Committee believes 
that the use of literature adds to the richness of the K-12 
social studies program and that, as students read 
extensively and/or are read to from a variety of literary 
works, social studies comes alive. The committee also 
believes that the use of selected primary sources and 
documents is essential in the social studies program. 
Consequently, the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies includes outcomes in all middle school and high 
school courses that reflect the need for students to read 
and study selected primary sources and documents. 

Technology is affecting social studies through new 
software packages such as interactive video disks. 
Telecommunications is an expanding area of 
technological impact in social studies. Television also 
continues to play a large role in social studies with 
several cable and satellite "made for school" news 
programs aired daily in many schools. 

As citizens of "an electronic village," students must 
have knowledge and understanding of the impact of 
technology on their lives. All students should 
participate in learning activities using the most current 
technological innovations. Students need to develop 
databases and interactive software and use television 
and telecommunications as part of their regular social 
studies program. Technology in the social studies class 
should be a tool to extend knowledge and understanding 
of content, 

A significant aspect of the history-geography program 
as established by the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies is depth versus breadth. Traditionally, social 
studies programs have included a series of survey 
courses. In this document, survey courses have been 
replaced with a series of in-depth history and geography 
classes. Content in the K-3 program is interrelated, 
thus enabling students to study more concepts needed to 
build solid history-geography knowledge bases. The 
fourth-grade course is a yearlong study of Alabama 
history and geography, while the ninth-grade semester 
course focuses on the twentieth century. The fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh grade courses focus on American 
history, each requiring a detailed study of a particular 
time frame. Likewise, world history is studied in 
segments in the sixth, seventh, and tenth grades. 
Though this course organization provides time for depth 
of coverage, it also requires a new and thoughtful 
approach to content, 
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qy' indergarten students learn how to live and work 
together. In addition, they learn how other people 
have lived and worked together by touching things from 
the past and by hearing and discussing stories of other 
times and other places. Kindergartners learn best by 
active manipulation and exploration of the>r environment 
as they construct understanding of relationships among 
objects, people, and events. As students live and work 
together in the school setting, play, drama, movement, 
music, art, and hands-on activities are necessary 
components of a developmentally appropriate social 
studies curriculum for this age group. 

Student outcomes for the kindergarten social studies 
curriculum are organized under three topics. 

• Acquaintance With Self and Others 

• Acquaintance With the Physical World 

• Responsibility to People and the Physical World 

These topics are intended to provide teachers with the 
major emphases in the kindergarten social studies 
curriculum and are not intended to be separate units of 
study. Content in the three areas overlaps and can be 
integrated throughout the school day. Local educators 
writing their own curriculum plans should outline the 
sequence in which this content can best be taught as well 
as how the content is taught. Many of the outcomes 
require continuous development and are approached 
through various instructional strategies throughout the 
year. Field trips, visits by resource people, and 
experiential activities, such as classroom projects, give 
children opportunities to develop and practice school 
skills in the context of an increasingly interdependent 
world. 

Students explore questions that address their 
understanding of the world around them and how they 
relate to it. How am I special and different? How did 



%i:idergartners 
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Jdndergarten 
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group. W 



life differ in other times and places? How do people 
make decisions about right and wrong? How do 
characters in stories deal with such qualities as honesty, 
cooperation, and compassion? 

Mquaintance Witfi SeCf and Otfiers 

Much of the kindergarten social studies program focuses 
on teaching students to live within the school setting. 
Five-year-olds are expected to exhibit care when 
interacting with others and with material resources; for 
example, to value themselves, others, material 
possessions, and classroom property. Kindergarten 
students learn to work together: to share, to accept 
responsibility, and to contribute to a group. Students' 
relationships with others are founded upon principles 
and standards consistent with the democratic ethic and 
law. They become aware of human diversity as they 
work together and are exposed to a variety of appropriate 
literature selections. The study of holidays, customs, 
and traditions offers another opportunity for exposure to 
different ways of living. 

Students learn more about human nature through 
listening to and reading folk tales, stories from now and 
long ago, and stories set in other places. Specifically, 
five-year-olds are encouraged to identify behaviors of 
characters found in literature, to describe the impact of 
the characters' behaviors on others, and to discuss 
behaviors that might have produced different results. 
Students extend an understanding of themselves and 
others through literature-base i activities that include 
discussions, cooperative play, story retelling, 
dramatizations, puppetry, and constructions of story 
scenes. Students develop positive attitudes toward truth, 
responsibility, and the work ethic. Through books, such 
as Georgia Music by Helen V. Griffith, students discuss 
attitudes such as compassion and caring for others. 

Slcquaintance "With the (PfiysicaC "WorCd 

Another emphasis of the kindergarten social studies 
program is the exploration of the school and its 
immediate physical environment. Specifically, students 
describe the physical features of the school and 
surrounding locality such as the landscape, grounds, 
physical structures, and transportation routes. Five- 
year-olds observe changes in the school grounds caused 
by changes in the weather and seasons. Also students 
explore the mutual effect of human habitation and the 
natural environment. Students begin to recognize that 
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the physical world changes over time and that the 
changes are the result of both natural and human 
processes. There are positive and negative aspects of 
both types of processes. Kindergarten students receive 
initial map-related instruction as they interact with three- 
dimensional representations of their immediate 
environment. Students are introduced to the five 
fund:xmtntal themes of geographic education: Location, 
Pl'^ce, Relationships within Places, Movement, and 
Regions (Appendix B). 

Students' acquaintance with the physical world is 
enhanced through hearing about and discussing how 
people lived at different times and in different places. 
Through first-hand experiences and vicariously 
experienced adventures through literature, students are 
encouraged to explain how their lives might have been 
different in other times and/or in other places. 

%esponsi6i[ity to (PeopCe and the (Pdysicd WodcC 

The overall goal of the kindergarten social studies 
curriculum is the development of individual and group 
responsibility toward humanity and the environment. 
Two primary methodologies are important for achieving 
this goal. First, through direct experiences and law 
awareness, students learn those behaviors that are 
necessary for good civic life in the school setting. 
Second, through listening to literature, students expand 
their understanding of responsible, moral, civic behavior 
(Kindergarten Literature List, p. 23). Both 
methodologies are intended to help students think 
through the consequences of their behavior and to 
exhibit values and actions consistent with the democratic 
ideal. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 








Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Develop initial map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Compare objects that are real with 




those that are models. 




Examples: constructing real and 




imagined neighborhoods and 




workplaces using large 




blocks and props, and 




describing them to 




classmates; drawing a picture 




of the school to show that a 




picture (symbol) represents a 




real object 




- Symbols: Comprehend messages expressed 




through symbols. 




- Location: Describe self in spatial relationship 




to other people and objects in the room. 




Examples: determining which chair is 




farthest from the pencil 




sharpener and verifying with 




a string, locating the 




teacher's desk on a map of 




the classroom 




- Direction: Give and follow verbal instructions 




related to classroom positions (front, back). 




Example: playing the game ''Simon 




Says'* using the commands 




that orient toward different 




positions 




- Scale: Be able to estimate distance using non- 




standard measures (length of classroom by 




strides). 




- Scale: Compare the differences in size between 




a person/object and a representation (picture. 




model) of same. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THRFF 

X > A *^ 1 1 IX *J M. Mil IX 11/ Iv 


StiiHpnt^ will 

vJlLlu^lllo Will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




(continued) 




Graphic Organizers 


2. Develop initial ability to display infonnation in 




graphic form. 




- firanh<; 




Example: making a pictograph of the 




methods of transportation used in 




getting to and from school 




- Maps 




Example: making a sand box map of the 




playground 




- Globes 




Examnle" observing different sizes of 




i?lobes notinp feiitiires Hand 




lUlIliN dllU Wtllcl^ 


REFERENCE SKILLS 


3 . Begin to locate new information and to express 




understanding of the new information in various 




classroom projects. 




Examples: displaying on a mural findings from 




taking a walk through the school. 




making a poster of a picture of 




another time or another place 




encountered through literature 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


acquaintance with 
Self and Others 


4. 


Develop an awareness of the uniqueness of 
individuals. 

Examples: characteristics, basic emotions, 
capabilities 




5. 


Develop an awareness of human diversity and an 
appreciation of differences in people. 

r r r r 




6. 


Develop an awareness that people are similar even 
though there is human diversity. 




7. 


Build an understanding of different cultures 
through the exploration of holidays, customs, and 
traditions. 




8. 


Develop an awareness of the lives of children in 
other times and in other places. 




9. 


Discover characters and events from literature that 
demonstrate the impact of one person's behavior 
upon another. 

- Consequences of helping others 

- Consequences of hurting others 






Become aware of conflict and value issues that 
arise in the classroom and in selected stories and 
nursery rhymes. 

- Honesty 

- Helpfulness 

- Cooperation 

- Compassion 

- Deception 

- Hopes 

- Fears 




I I. 


Associavj behavioral choices with their resulting 
impact on self and others. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 









Students will 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH 


1 2. Increase awareness of various environments. 


THE Physical World 


- Home 




- ocnool 




- Neighborhood 




1 3. Demonstrate that school is a place for learning and 




working. 




1 4. Become familiar with the physical features of the 




school and the surrounding locality. 




- Location 




Examples: crosswalk near the school. 




flagpole 




- Place 




Fviimnlp*.;* hillv flMt trpp*.; 
iJAal IIUICo. Ililiyf Ilulf llCCo 




- Relationships within places 




Example: improvement of the school 




ncigiiuuriiuuu 




- Movement 




^Example: route from home to school 




ts . e,iuns 




Example: model of neighborhood with 




school, houses, shopping areas 




1 5 . Relate the effect of weather and seasons to daily 




living. 




- Personal/family 




- School grounds 




1 6. Develop an awareness of the reasons for changes 




in the environment. 




- Pollution 




- Weather 




- Time 




- Human alteration 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STLDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Ac Ql AINTANCK WITH 

THK Physic AL World 
(continued) 


17, 


Demonstrate the ability to manipulate models of 
physical structures in the immediate environment. 

Examples: three-dimensional floor map. 
table-top models, blocks 




18. 


Develop an awareness of symbolic representations 
associated with maps and globes. 

Examples: body mapping, mapping from a 
Diru s-eyc view, uisimguisnmg 
differences in ocean and land 
masses 




19. 


Demonstrate an understanding of locations of 
places by using relative terms. 

Example: The lake is beside the house. 




20. 


Distinguish between wants and needs. 

- Scarcity 

- Necessity for choices 




21. 


Describe ways that people in various group settings 
satisfy wants and needs both now and long ago. 

- Trading 

- Purchasing 

Example: role-playing selling merchandise 
in a store 




'^1 


Distinguish between goods and services. 

Example: role-playing in a restaurant setting 

with a customer, a waiter, and a cook 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
(continued) 


23. 


Compare different forms of communication and 
transportation over time. 

- Past times 

- Present times 

- Different locations 




24. 


Develop an understanding of human-made and 
natural resources and the value of each. 

- School supplies 

- Books 

- Energy 

- Water 

- Trees 
-Soil 


Responsibility to 
People and the 
Physical World 


25. 


Become aware of the democratic ethic (cooperation 
and individual responsibility) as implemented in the 
school setting. 

Examples: suggest rules, abide by rules, 

understand reasons for rules, help 
make group decisions 




26. 


Exhibit behaviors that are part of good civic life in 
the school setting. 

- Considering the rights, ideas, and feelings of 

others 

- Taking turns 

- Doing chores 

- Following rules and laws 




27. 


Contribute to solutions of problems that arise in the 
school setting. 

Examples: sharing scarce resources, sharing 
space with others, sharing the 
teacher with others, bringing 
activities to conclusion 
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KINDERGARTEN 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



responsibility to 
People and the 
Physical world 
(continued) 



Students will 
28 



Exhibit personal responsibility for the care of the 
physical environment. 

Examples: classroom supplies, personal 

property, school campus, property 
of others, use of biodegradable 
products, gardening, anti-litter 
projects 



29. Exhibit new behaviors that result in more 

harmonious and socially satisfying relationships 
with others. 



KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE LIST 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER: NOW AND LONG AGO 



Acquaintance With Self and Others 

Books in this category help children learn to respect themselves and others, to appreciate 
the uniqueness of each person, to value the diversity among families, and to understand the 
benefits of sharing. Among the titles teachers might find useful are the following: 

Crews. Bigmama s, A summer trip to the grandparents' house in the Florida 

panhandle reveals the warmth of a black extended family. 
Freeman. Corduroy, Even without a button on his overalls. Corduroy, a stuffed bear, is 

perfect. 

Griffith. Georgia Music, A little girl and her grandfather share the music of his mouth 
organ and of the birds and insects around his cabin in Georgia. 

Menkes. Julius, the Baby of the World. The older sister resents the new baby until a 
cousin criticizes him, and then he is perfect. 

Hoffman. Amazing Grace. Grace, an African-American girl, gives a great performance as 
Peter Pan. 

Yashima. Crow Boy. A small Japanese boy is isolated until his unique talent is 
revealed in the talent show. 

Acquaintance With the Physical World 

Books in this category are used to familiarize young students with the school setting, to 
illustrate how things change as time passes, and to increase their awareness of the varied 
landscapes to be found in our world. Among the titles teachers might use to enrich 
instruction are the following: 

Anno. Awufs Counting Book. A town changes with the building of bridges, streets, and 
railroads. 

Burton. The Little House. The city expands, surrounding the little house with noise 

and pollution until it is moved to the country. 
Carle. The Very Hungry Caterpillar. Metamorphosis changes a caterpillar into a 

beautiful butterfly. 

Dragonwagon. Home Place. A family finds the ruins of a home that existed long ago and 

is transported to that time. 
Dorros. Ahuela. A Hispanic-American child imagines being airborne with her loving 

grandmother (Abuela) and sees the city below. 
George. Come a Tide. The spring rains cause a flood in a rural community. 
Ward. The Biggest Bear. A pet bear cub grows too big and destructive to stay at the 

house, and the zoo provides a solution. 

Responsibility to People and the Physical World 

In the early stage of developing civic responsibility, children profit from hearing and 
reading stories that underscore the importance of playing fair, taking turns, and taking care 
of the world about them. Titles they might enjoy include the following: 

Potter. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. A narrow escape results in Peler\s being confined to bed 

because he disobeyed his mother. 
Seuss. The Lorax. A problem of limited resources is presenled in Dr. Seuss fi' >hion, 
Turkic. Thy Friend, Obadiah. Obadiah wishes the seagull following him would go away 

until the seagull is in danger: then he is concerned. 
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irst-grade students learn more about the world in 
J which they live. Specifically, first graders build 
upon their acquaintance with the immediate school 
surroundings. They study the locality in which they live 
and relate their locality (urban or rural) to other places 
both near and far as well as now and long ago. In 
addition, first-grade students learn more about 
themselves, others, and the physical world. Through 
selected literature, they expand their sense of time and 
place and increase their appreciation for people and ways 
of life in the larger world that are different fiom their 
own. First graders learn best through active 
manipulation and exploration of their environment as 
they construct understanding of relationships among 
objects, people, and events. Play, drama, movement, 
music, art, and hands-on activities are necessary 
components of a developmentally appropriate social 
studies curriculum for this age group. Through activities 
such as these, students explore answers to important 
questions. What is important about working v/ith 
others? How do I show respect for other people's ideas? 
Why are rules important? How do I solve problems? 
What is my community like? 

Student outcomes for the first-grade social studies 
curriculum are organized under three topics. 

♦ Increased Social Skills and Responsibilities 

♦ Expanded Knowledge of the Physical World 

♦ Extended Understanding of Cultural Diversity 

These topics arc intended to provide teachers with the 
major emphases in the first-grade social studies 
curriculum. Content in the three areas overlaps other 
curriculum areas and needs to be integrated throughout 
the school day. Local educators writing their own 
curriculum plans should outline the sequence in which 
this content can best be taught. Many of the outcomes 
require continuous development and are approached in 
various ways throughout the year. 
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Increased Sociat Ski((s and 'J{esponsi6i{iiies 



The first-grade social studies curriculum increases 
students' social skills and their sense of responsibility to 
themselves and others. First graders exhibit cooperative 
behavior: they obey rules and respect the rights and 
opinions of others. First graders are expected to practice 
the democratic process in everyday classroom life. For 
example, they are encouraged to contribute to the 
formulation of classroom rules and to the designation of 
consequences for breaking the rules. Additionally, first 
graders are expected to solve problems and dilemmas 
that arise naturally in the school setting. 

First graders learn more about the world by exploring 
solutions to social problems introduced in literature. By 
listening to stories (particularly appropriate folklore), 
students discuss situations involving good and evil, fear 
and courage, and wisdom and folly. Through reading 
aDout characters in literature and through first-hand 
classroom activities, students learn that problems are a 
normal and recurring feature of life. First graders 
examine problems, describe causes for those problems, 
and propose effective ways of dealing with them. 
Students may represent their ideas and feelings through 
play, drama, music, art, movement, and other hands-on 
activities. v 



Students consider 
reasons for changes 
in the physicaC 
environment and 
ways that human 
settlement affects 
the natural 
environment. 



'L^qpanded "Kx^oioitdge of the 'Pfiysicaf 'Jibrfd 

Through the first-grade social studies curriculum, 
students expand their knowledge of the physical world. 
Students study their locality and extend their study to 
include a comparison of rural and urban settings. 
Through books, such as The Ox-Cart Man by Donald 
Hall, students learn how children lived at different times 
and places. Students consider reasons for changes in the 
physical environment and ways that human settlement 
affects the natural environment. They also begin to 
consider questions related to pollution, overbuilding, 
disposal of waste and garbage, and lack of green space 
in cities. As students construct their knowledge of the 
physical world, they increase their observation and 
geographic skills through mapping. Students increase 
their awareness of the five fundamental themes for 
geographic education as they relate to this study of the 
physical world: Location, Place, Relationships within 
Places, Movement, and Regions (Appendix B). 
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In studies of their localities, first graders discuss 
geographic changes such as those in landscape, 
structures, transportation systems, and land use. They 
explore how people in the community are affected by the 
changes. In addition, study of students' locality includes 
observation of the ways the locality is connected to the 
larger world by transportation, communication, and the 
exchange of goods and services. An important emphasis 
in the study of a place is knowledge of the ways people 
work together to accomplish specific tasks. Awareness 
of the interdependency of society is greatly enhanced 
through the study of fictional characters who work 
together to get a job done: for example, those in Mike 
Mullifiun and His Steam Shovel by Virginia L. Burton. 
Students begin to understand that locality refers to 
position on the earth, and they expand that understanding 
to include the way people live and have lived in various 
times. Books, such as Miss Rumphiiis by Barbara 
Cooney, expose children to the diversity among people 
in various times and places. 

'E?(tended Understanding of Cu(tura( ^Diversity 

Another major component of the first-grade social 
studies curriculum is an emphasis on cultural diversity. 
An awareness of cultural diversity may emerge from 
classroom living or from the observation of various 
groups within the community. The study of holidays 
and traditions offers another opportunity for exposure to 
different ways of living. In addition, through the 
reading of and listening to literature, first graders 
experience the pleasure and enlightenment that result 
from an exposure to different cultures. Suggested 
appropriate books and stories for this and other topics 
are included (First-Grade Literature List, p. 35). 

The overall goals of the first-grade curriculum are to 
increase students' knowledge ot their human and 
physical worlds and to increase their appreciation for 
different people and different ways of life found both in 
their classroom and in the larger world both now and 
long ago. 
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FIRST GRADE 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



thk first three 

ol tcomes are applied 

thr()L(;h()it the 

C Ol RSE. 



Map and (J LOBE Skills 



Students will 



Extend the development of initial map and globe 
skills. 

- Symbols: Compare modeled, mapped, and 

real objects. 

Example: examining several types of 
models (model car or model 
house) 

- Symbols: Distinguish between land masses 

and bodies of water on maps and globes. 

- Location: Extend comprehension and use of 

relative terms (in front of, beside, below, 
behind, to the right of, next to). 

- Location: Identify prominent features of their 

locality on student-constructed maps and 
models. 

Example: creating a map showing 

location of students' homes 



- Directions: Be able to give and follow 

directions using relative terms (to the left of, 
to the right of, forward, backwards). 

- Directions: " Became aware of cardinal terms 

(North, South, East, West) and associate 
with maps and directions. 

- Scale: Be able to measure distances using both 

non-standard and standard measures. 

- Scale: Compare the differences between the 

size of the actual school and/or locality and 
representation (picture, map, model) of the 
same. 
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JO 



FIRST GRADE 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



THE FIRST THRKK 
OLTCOMKS ARK APPLIKD 
THROLCiHOLT THK 
COL RSK. 
(continued) 



(JRAPHIC ORGAMZKRS 



Students will 



Extend initial ability to display information in 
graphic form. 



Globes 
Maps 
Charts 
Example: 



Graphs 
Example: 



depicting different seasonal farm 
activities encountered in books 
such as The Ox-Cart Man by Hall 

graphing over time the amount of 
wastepaper found in the trash 
basket 



Referknce Skills 



Extend initial ability to locate new information and 
to express understanding of this infonnation in 
various classroom projects. 

Example: imitating activities encountered in 
reading about other times and other 
places 
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FIRST GRADE 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OLTCOMES 




Students will 


increased social 
Skills and 
Responsibilities 


4. 


Extend their range of behaviors that are part of 
good civic life within the school setting. 

- Play fairly 

- Work cooperatively 

- Respect opinions of others 

Example: participate in role-playing activities 




5. 


Exhibit behaviors associated with the democratic 
and legal processes as implemented in the school 
setting. 

Examples: help establish rules, help establish 
rewards and penalties, help define 
roles and responsibilities, propose 
actions to benefit the group, propose 
solutions to classroom problems. 




6. 


Extend to others the rights and courtesies they 
expect for themselves. 

Example: role-playing 




7. 


Demonstrate problem-solving behavior. 
Examples: define problems, explain causes, 

r r r 

propose solutions in cooperative 
learning groups, foresee 
consequences of various actions 




8. 


Analyze conflict and value issues encountered in 
works of literature. 

Examples of issues: honesty, cooperation, 
deception, fears 

Examples of literature: folk tales. Aesop s 

Fables (First-Gradc literature IJst. 
p. 35) 
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FIRST GRADE 



LEARMNd MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



INCRKASKI) Social 
Skills and 
responsibilitiks 
(continued) 

EXPANDKI) KNOWLKIX^K 
OF THK PHYSK AL 
WORLD 



Sludenls will 
9. 



Recognize that problems are a nonnal and recurring 
feature of life. 



1 0. Compare features of their locality to those of a 
contrasting community. 

- Rural 

- Urban 

- Natural 

- Man-made 

1 1 . Relate land use in their locality to the physical 
features of the land. 

Examples of physical features: slope, water 
resources, soil, vegetation 

Examples of land use: landscapes, structures, 
recreational areas, industrial sites, 
transportation systems, agricultural 
areas 



1 2. Describe the impact of cultural changes on the 
locality over time. 

1 3. Investigate environmental problems in local 
communities. 



14. Exhibit an awareness of the ways personal actions 
benefit or harm the local environment. 

Examples: recycling, littering 



1 5. C\)mpare work in their locality today and in the 
past. 

Example: surveys of family members 
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FIRST GRADE 



LEARNING MORE ABOL T THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


EXPANDKI) KN()VVLKD(;K 

of thk physic a l 

World 

(continued) 


16. 


Investigate specialized work that people in the 
locality do to provide services and to manufacture, 
transport, and market goods. 

Examples: finished product traced to its origin, 
participation in Career Day 




17. 


Compare tneir lives with the lives of fictional 
children in stories of earlier days (First-Grade 
Literature List, p. 35). 




18. 


Identify continents and oceans of the earth through 
classroom activities. 

Examples: globe making, map games 




19. 


Exhibit the ability to use map and globe skills 
(symbols, keys) in map construction. 

Examples: classroom, playground, home 




20. 


Apply relative terms to describe locations. 

Examples: near-far, up-down, north-south, 
east-west 




21. 


Describe how the locality is connected to the larger 
world both geographically and economically. 

Examples: communication-post offices, radio 
stations, satellite dishes, facsimiles, 
voice mail, answering machines, 
modems; 

transportation-highways, railroads, 
air travel, space travel 
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FIRST GRADE 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



TOPICS 


STL'DENT OL'TCOMES 




Students will 


EXPANDKD KN()\VLKD(;K 

OF THK Physical 

World 

(continued) 


22. 


Discover why geographic changes occur over time 
and how these changes affect the people who live 
and work in the area. 

Examoles' natural Hi>ja>jtpr<; u/pnthpr n-jftpmc 
new construction 




23. 


Analyze the movement of selected people and ideas 
from place to place over time. 

Examples: immigration, migration 




24. 


Develop an awareness of exchange systems within 
the family, school, and community. 

Examples: chores for goods and services, 
money for goods and services 




25. 


Become aware of price in the exchange of goods 
and services. 

Examples: money or goods asked for 

something, money or goods given 
for something, the cost of 
something obtained 




26. 


Describe ways people are interdependent within the 
family, school, and community. 

Examples: socially, culturally, economically, 
environmentally, politically 




27. 


Exhibit an appreciation of how life in a locality is 
enriched by the world community. 

Examples: goods and services, literature, 
music, art 
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FIRST GRADE 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG \GO 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


extended 
Understanding Of 
Cultural Diversity 


28. 


Exhibit positive attitudes toward cultural diversity 
found in the classroom, in the locality, and in the 
world. 

Examples: family members, classmates' family 
members 




29. 


Describe the origins of holidays in various 
cultures. 




30. 


Describe traditions of various cultures, noting 
similarities and differences. 




31. 


Retell stories about communities in other limes and 
places that reflect cultural diversity and 
commonality. 




32. 


Become acquainted with various cultures 
encountered in stories from literature (First-Grade 
Literature List, p. 35). 

Examples of aspects of culture: beliefs, 

customs, ceremonies, traditions, 
social practices, moral teachings 




33. 


Exhibit an appreciation of individuals who reflect 
the rich cultural diversity of American society. 



Examples: George Washington Carver, 
John F. Kennedy, Harriet 
Tubman. Sequoyah, Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Leontyne Price 
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FIRST-GRADE LITERATURE LIST 
LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE WORLD: NOW AND LONG AGO 



Increased Social Skills and Responsibilities 

Books in this category illustrate relationships among and between people, with folk tales being 
particularly effective in revealing human characteristics, even when they have animal characters. 
Other books give children examples of concepts such as cooperation, kindness, and bravery. 

Aliki. Storx ofJohnnxAppleseed, John Chapman plants apple trees throughout the 
Middle West/ 

Henkes. Chrysanthemum. Chrysanthemum thinks everything is perfect until she goes to 

school and the other children make fun of her name. 
Jacobs. Aesop s Fables. A version of fourteen fables is illustrated in tempera paintings in the 

style of petroglyphs. 
Lobel. Fables. Original fables are told in the tradition of Aesop. 
McDermott. Anansi the Spider Man: ATale From the Ashanti, This African folk tale 

explains why the moon is in the sky. 
Russo. Alex Is My Friend. A strong relationship between two boys continues to develop 

even though one boy does not grow physically at a normal rate. 
Zemach. // Could Alwm\s Be Worse: A Yiddish Folk Tale. Adding animals to an already 

crowded hut makes it seem roomy when they leave. 

Expanded Knowledge of the Physical World 

Books in this categc-y are some of the many titles that can be used to extend students' 
awareness about how life differs in various regions of the v.orld and in different periods of 
time. Other books concentrate on the production of resources. 

Burton. Mike Mullif^an and His Steam Shovel. Although forced out of work by more 

modem machines, Mike meets a challenge and finds new work. 
Cole. The Magic School Bus at the Waterw'orks. Our need for clean water is highlighted. 
Cole. The Magic School Bus Inside the Earth. Our need for minerals and rocks is 

emphasized. 

Cooney. Miss Rumphius. Although aware of the impact of other landforms. Miss 

Rumphius is happiest on her island. 
Hall. The O.x-Cart Man. The life of an industrious nineteenth-century New England fann 

family is depicted. 

Lionni. Frederick. Instead of storing food for the winter, Frederick stores words and 
becomes a poet. 

Sharmat. Gila Monsters Meet You at the Airport. A boy from New York City is 
apprehensive about moving to the West. 

Extended Understanding of Cultural Diversity 

The books listed below are only a few of the thousands of books that illustrate ways family 
practices may differ because of varying cultures, nationalities, or time periods. Traditions and 
holidays that are closely tied to family practices are featured in this section. 

Aleichem. Hanukah Money. Two Jewish brothers celebrate Hanukah with their family. 
Schweitzer. Amigo. Amigo, a prairie dog, and Francisco, a boy, follow each other, 
give presents to each other, and finally become best friends. 
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Second Qrade 
^eoptc WHo Make. SI (Difference 



Q econd-grade students learn about people, present 
O and past, who make a difference in their lives. 
People who make a difference in a child's world include 
those who care for him or her: those who provide the 
basic necessities of life; and those from other times 
and/or places who have made important contributions to 
the community, the nation, and the world. 

Student outcomes for the second-grade social studies 
curriculum are organized under three topics. 

• People Who Are Special in a Child's Life 

• People Who Provide for Our Needs 

• People Who Have Enriched Our Lives 

These topics are intended to provide teachers with the 
major emphases in the second-grade social studies 
curriculum. Content in the three areas overlaps; local 
educators writing their own curriculum plans should 
outline the sequence in which this content can best be 
taught. Many of the outcomes require continuous 
development and are approached in various ways 
throughout the year. In any case, students explore 
answers to significant questions. Who are some of the 
special people in my life? Who are some of the famous 
people who have affected our lives? How do people use 
and care for the environment? How do people provide 
for their needs, and how has this changed over time? 
Second graders continue to learn best through active 
manipulation of objects in their environment. Interest 
can be created in children by introducing new and 
stimulating objects, people, and experiences. Such 
activities that are based on children's interest provide 
intrinsic motivation for learning. 

The second-grade curriculum helps students develop a 
connection with people over time. This concept can be 
derived from the study of significant individuals from 
various times or a variety of places who, because of 
their personal connections with the students or their 
contributions to society, are special in the lives of the 
students. 



(PeopCe zufio mal^ a 
difference in a 
cfiiCd's zuortd 
include those zufio 
care for dim or fier 
and tfiose zufio 
provide the Basic 
necessities of 
Life. « 
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(Peop[e ^fio S\re SpeciaC in a Cftifcfs Life 



To establish a foundation for the study of the past, 
students study the many ways in which parents, 
grandparents, and ancestors have made a difference. 
Students learn that through their own families they are 
participants in history. In addition, students begin to 
understand the diverse nature of society as they learn 
about the ancestors of their peers. 

One way to help students understand how parents, 
grandparents, and ancestors have made a difference is to 
have them construct a family history. Teachers need to 
exercise sensitivity to family privacy and consideration 
of the wishes of students and parents who prefer not to 
include their families in this activity. A student may 
choose to develop a history of his or her own family, a 
relative's or neighbor's family, or a family from 
literature. Books, such as The Quill Story by Tony 
Johnston, allow students to experience fictional family 
histories. 

A world map and/or a globe may be used to locate places 
of family origin and to study possible routes the families 
followed in arriving at their present locality. Students 
relate the study of the fundamental themes of geography 
to the study of significant people in their lives (Appendix 
B). Transportation methods of earlier days may be 
compared with methods of today. Members of students' 
families may be invited to tell some family experiences. 
Selections from literature are shared to help students 
acquire deeper insights into the cultures from which their 
families came (Second-Grade Literature List, p. 47). 



Students [earn that 
tfiroiigh their own 
famUies they are 
participants in 
history, 



(Peop[e Wfto (Provide for Our 9^eds 

Students develop an appreciation of the many people 
who work to supply goods and services that are essential 
for daily living. Emphasis is given to those who supply 
daily food needs: people who grow and harvest crops 
on vegetable farms or fruit orchards, dairy workers who 
supply dairy products, poultry producers who raise 
chickens and turkeys, and processors and distributors 
who move the food from farm to market. In addition, 
students study the interdependence of these people — 
consumers and producers, processors and 
distributors — in bringing these foods to market. 
Students may be involved in a variety of activities to 
interest them in how the food supply is obtained. 
Students may visit a local food market or farmers' 
market to observe and identify the variety of foods that 
workers make available to consumers on a daily basis. 
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To help students understand the complex 
interc'-pendence among the workers in the food 
indus 7, students may construct large floor or table 
maps to show the linkages between their homes and the 
markets that supply their food, the places where people 
work to produce their food, and the transportation 
systems that move these products from farm to 
processor to market. As part of this study, students 
explore geographic concepts and basic economic 
concepts related to the food industry. 

Literature is widely used throughout this study to help 
students personalize the people who produce, provide, 
and consume goods and services. Among the literary 
selections to be considered for reading to students and to 
be dramatized by them are stories such as The Milk 
Makers by Gail Gibbons and A New Coal for Anna by 
Harriet Ziefert. 



Teopfe Wfio ^Have "Enricfied Our Lives 

In the second-grade curriculum, students are introduced 
to ordinary and extraordinary people who have enriched 
lives and made a difference. Among the men and 
women whom students meet are those whose 
contributions can be appreciated by seven- and eight- 
year-olds and whose achievements have directly or 
indirectly touched their lives or the lives of others like 
them. Books, such as Buttons for General Washini^ton 
by Peter and Connie Roop and A Picture Book of Martin 
Luther Kiui^ by David Adler, help students understand 
the roles of significant people in the history of America, 

Through reading and listening to biographies, students 
learn about the lives of those from many cultures who 
have made a difference (Second-Grade Literature List 
p. 47). Students are expected to conclude from their 
studies in second grade that people do make a difference: 
those we know, those who lived long ago, and those 
who provide the basic necessities of life. * 



Literature is zuidefy 
used tftrou£ftout this 
study to fieCp 
students personafize 
the peopCe zuho 
produce, provide, 
and consume ^oods 
and services. 
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SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Develop map and globe skills appropriate to 




developmental level and grade level. 




- Symbols: Demonstrate a working knowledge 




of maps and globes in classroom activities. 




• Hemispheres 




• North Pole 




• South Pole 




• Compass rose 




• Continents 




• Equator 




• Arctic Circle 




• Antarctic Circle 




Example: creating salt maps 




- Symbols: Become aware of symbols used in 




map legends. 




- Symbols: Be able to invent symbols to 




represent objects in student-made maps. 




- Location: Be able to locate on maps and globes 




major land masses and bodies of water 




associated with characters encountered in 




literature. 




- Location: Be able to locate sites on a map 




associated with food production. 




transportation, and sale. 




Example: locating production sites 




found on the labels of canned 




foods 




- Directions: Apply knowledge of cardinal 




directions in classroom activities. 




Examples: going on a treasure hunt. 




driving a toy car on a large 




floor map 




- Scale: Be able to evaluate several routes on 




simple maps to find the shortest route 




between two points. 
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SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE, 
(continued) 



Graphic Organizers 



Reference Skills 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Develop the ability to interpret and display 
information in graphic form. 

- Maps 

- Globes 

- Charts 

Example: 



Graphs 
Example: 



' Time lines 
Example: 



creating a chart to display modes 
of transportation used to move 
people now and long ago 

graphing the number of students 
in the class bom in the local area 
versus students bom out of the 
area 

developing a time line displaying 
significant events in family 
histories 



Develop the ability to locate new information and to 
express understanding of this information in 
various classroom projects. 

Example: imitating activities from other times 
and other places encountered in talks 
given by grandparents and other 'old- 
timers'' 
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SECOND GRADE 



PEC»»LE WHO MAKE A DIFEERENCE 



TOPICS 






Students will 


Pkoplk Who Ark 


4 . Develop a sense of history through the examination 


Spkcial in a Child's 


of family histories. 


LIKK 


Examples: family tree, location of family 




origin, migration of family to 




present location, family photos or 




letters, family adventures, family 




legends. Grandparents Day, 




interviews 




5 . Relate the fundamental themes of geography to the 




study of significant people both past and present. 




- Location 




example, pins piacea on an appropriate map 




u) MR)w lULdiiiy c)i ninnpiace oi 




significant people 








Example! photographs and pictures ot 




architectural features in the 




community designed and/or built 




by local craftspeople and 




architects 




- rxL itUiuiisi lips wiuiiri puices 




CAtiiiipic. Luiiipcinsons oi ctniit|uc anci 




modem tools and machines used 




by family members to change the 




physical environment 




- Movement 




Example: stories written by students about 




places families visit for recreation 




- Regions 




Example: highlighted areas on a large local 




iiuip ucpn-iing iLLiLciiion piacLs 




visited during a period of time 




(week, month) 



SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 





studp:nt oltcomes 




Students will 


People Who Are 


6. 


As^ociiitp viipni tif'';int nponlp with <^ionififv^n^ 


Special in a Child's 




nhv<\ir*ni r*hnrnr*tpri<vtip<v nf thp pnvirnnmpnt in 

1J1IV*>I^<41 ^1 1<41 IC^l \Ji IH\, 11 11 1 1^ 1 11 111 


I IFF 




which they lived. 


(continued) 




- Continents 






wccm i>» 






IMv/Lil Hull 1 luiltlcN 






- River systems 






Examples of significant people: family 






members, local ethnic groups. 






community leaders 




7. 


Exhibit the ability to use map and globe skills to 






i^iciv^v^.v VI idiiiiiy v./iii^iii« IV./ iici^^ iviLiiv^.i \H 






family migration to present location, and to relate to 






the lives of significant people. 






- iVlUp Sy 111 IK) IS 






- Reference systems 






- Directions 






- I popnds 




8. 


Compare transportation methods of families now 






and long ago. 






Example: murals depicting past and present 




9. 


Compare occupations of family members now and 






long ago. 






Examples: Pioneer Day, Career Day 




10. 


Identify ways the natural environment affects 






occupational opportunities of significant people. 






Examples: landforms, soiL water sources. 






resources 




1 1. 


Recogni/.e similarities and differences among their 






family culture and the cultures of appropriate 






literary cliaractcrs (Second -Grade Literature List, 






p. 47). 
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SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



TOPICS 






Students will 


Pkoplk Who Provide 


1 2. Identify the roles and importance of school and 


FOR Ol'R 

j^r^r^ 1/ 


communitv leaders 




Examples: law enforcement officials, religious 




leaders, mayors, principals 




1 3. Build an initial understanding of the election 




process or political leaders. 




1 4. Become aware of the role of government in 




providing goods and services using the food 




inuusiry as an cAdinpit:. 




l^. Identify the kinds ot people who supply our daily 




IlCCUN dilU UIVC CAd.lllUlcr> UI >>pCLIIIL VJLL Upal iUl 




associated with their work. 




- Producers 




- Processors 




- Distributors 




1 6. Become aware of specialization and 




interdependence as they relate to workers in the 




food industry. 




Examples: benefits and drawbacks of 




specialization, instances of how 




specialization creates 




interdependence 




17. Develop an initial understanding of geographic 




concepts related to the food industry. 




- Climate 




- Soil fertility 




- Water sources 




- Natural disasters 




- Overuse of familands 




' Urban development 




- Regional diversity in agriculture 




- Transportation networks 
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SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES | 




Students will 


PEOPLE Who Provide 
FOR Our Needs 
(continued) 


18. 


Give examples of natural, human, and capital 
resources used in the production of goods and 
services in the food industry. 




19. 


Explain how scarcity of resources requires people 
to make choices about goods and services in the 
food industry. 




20. 


Become aware of international trade using 
production and distribution of food products as 
examples. 




21. 


Develop an awareness of occupational 
opportunities that have evolved from conservation 
and resource management. 

Examples: scientists, environmental engineers, 
waste managers 




22. 


Develop an understanding of the impact of 
technology on occupations related to goods and 
services. 

- Communication 

Examples: facsimile, satellite technology 

- Agriculture 

Examples: automatic sprinklers, 
hydroponics, fertilizers 

- Transportation 

Examples: rapid deliver>' systems, 
refrigerated transports 

- Health care 

Examples: diagnostic procedures, laser 
surgery 




23. 


Use literature selections to acquire a rich 
understanding of the people who provide for our 
needs (Second-Grade Literature List, p. 47). 
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SECOND GRADE 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


PEOPLE Who Have 
Enriched Our Lives 


24. 


Associate significant contemporary and historical 
political figures with the impact they have had on 
our society. 

Examples: Abigail Adams, Susan B. Anthony, 
Davy Crockett, Elizabeth Dole, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Martin Luther King, 
Abraham Lincoln, Sandra Day 
O'Conner, Rosa Parks, Paul 
Revere, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Sojourner Truth, George 
Washington 




25. 


Describe the contributions of significant individuals 
who have affected our lives. 

Examples: Clara Barton, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Andrew Carnegie, Marie Curie, 
John Dewey, Thomas Edison, Jane 
Goodall, Alex Haley, Jackie 
Robinson, Jonas Salk, Mother 
Teresa, Julia Tutwiler 




26. 


Recognize individuals of various cultures who 
have contributed significantly to the arts and 
humanities. 

Examples: Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 
Duke Ellington, George Gershwin, 
Lois Lenski, Robert McClosky, 
Beverly Sills, Phyllis Wheatley 
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SECOND-GRADE LITERATURE LIST 
PEOPLE WHO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



People Who Are Special in a Child's Life 

Books in this category are some of the titles with stories about ancestors or grandparents. 
Stories about activities of grandparents with their grandchildren provide an effective way to 
combine instructional intent. 

Cooney. Hattie and the Wild Waves, The story depicts family life and occupations of a 
wealthy first-generation German family in New York around 1900. 

Cooney. Island Boy, New England societal changes and family ties are traced through 
four generations. 

Griffith. Grandaddys Place. The relationship grows between Grandaddy and Janetta as 

he helps her become acquainted with his farm. 
Isadora. At the Crossroads. South African children wait for their fathers to come home 

after working in the mines for several months. 
Johnston. The Quilt Stofj. A special quilt passes over time through generations of 

mothers and daughters. 

People Who Provide for Our Needs 

Books in this category provide stories about people who affect the everyday lives of young 
children: food providers, transportation workers, and school and community leaders. 

Field. General Store. The illustrations of a general store may be compared with a 

neighborhood general store or a supermarket. 
Gibbons. The Milk Makers. A detailed account of milk production and distribution is 

presented. 

Lasky. Sugaring Time. Food production is linked to geography by discussing the 
harvesting of tree sap for making maple syrup during winter/spring season in 
Vermont. 

Morris. Bread, Bread, Bread. Brilliant photography is used to show the many shapes, 
sizes, textures, and colors of bread as it is used by a variety of world cultures. 

Patterson. All About Bread. The history of bread-making is traced from early Asia to 
the modem world. 

Rogow. Oranges. The story of an orange is described from its being produced, 

processed, distributed, and consumed. 
Ziefert. /\ A^(?u' Coat for Anna. A resourceful mother is able to trade several household 

items to get Anna a new coat. 

People Who Have Enriched Our Lives 

Books in this category are examples of stories about inventors, national leaders, artists, 
musicians, and others who have introduced new ideas or made our world a better place to 
live. 

Alder. .4 Picture Book of Martin Luther King, Jr. King becomes a minister and 
encourages his people to gain their civil rights and to develop pride in 
themselves. 

Roop. Buttons jor General Washington. A fourteen-year-old boy spy carries messages 
to George Washington's camp in the buttons of his coat during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Waldrop. Firs't Ladies Series. An Alabama author has written biographies of the first 
three first ladies of the United States with intentions of continuing the series. 
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^hird QracCe 
^fie JLancC and Its ^eopCc 



bird graders explore how people live or have lived 
in their natural environment at different times in 
history. The content focus of the third-grade curriculum 
is a comparison of the land and people of America at 
three different times in history. The primary goal is for 
students to discover that the changing history of the 
nation has always been closely related to its physical 
geography, cultural diversity, and variety of 
environmental regions. A secondary goal is for students 
to become aware of the cultural diversity of America. As 
students reach these goals, they will discover answers to 
questions such as these. How did Native Americans use 
and change the natural environment? How did the 
natural environment affect their movement and 
settlement? How did the Europeans use and affect the 
natural environment as they settled? How does land use 
affect the land and its inhabitants? How did various 
regions change over time? 

Student outcomes for the third-grade social studies 
curriculum are organized under four topics. 

• The Time of the Early Native Americans 

• The Time of American Settlement by Europeans 

and Africans 

• Contemporary Interaction Between Land and 

People 

• Comparison of United States and World Regions 

These topics are intended to provide teachers with 
parameters for the third-grade social studies content. 
Many of the outcomes are general in nature, and local 
educators writing their own curriculum plans should 
provide further direction for both content and approach. 
Third graders continue to learn best through active 
manipulation of objects in their environment. Students 
are motivated by involvement with stimulating objects, 
people, and experiences. For example, local curriculum 
plans should provide direction in ways to integrate the 
five fundamental themes of geography (Appendix B) 
into this study of land and its people. Literature is used 
to help students appreciate those who dared to move into 
unknown regions; for example. The Pili^rim of Plimoth 



Literature is used to 
fieCp students 
appreciate those 
zuho dared to move 
into unlqiozi/n 
regions. W 
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TTie study of earCy 
time periods alCozvs 
students to mak^ 
contact zuith times 
past andzuitfi the 
peopCe whose 
activities fiave left 
their mxirk^on the 
land. % 



by Marcia Sewall (Third-Grade Literature List, p. 59). 
In addition, local curriculum plans should include 
expectations for the use of legends, folktales, and 
biographies that can convey valuable insights into the 
history of the nation and/or local community. 

An important aspect of the third-grade social studies 
curriculum is to introduce students to the physical 
geography of America. Particular attention is given to 
the relationship between peoples' ways of life and their 
natural environments. Field trips into the immediate 
environment can establish familiarity with many natural 
features. Videotapes, slides, and photographs are 
needed to enhance the learning experience. In all three 
chronological times studied in the third grade, students 
become familiar with the many and varied geographical 
features of the land: the mountain ranges, the prairie 
land, the forests, and the river systems. In all three 
chronological periods studied, detailed instruction is 
essential in map and globe skills and in chart and graph 
interpretation. 

Discussions of the economic conditions and how these 
have changed through time are needed at each of these 
chronological periods. For example, one of the major 
changes the Europeans brought was a lasting impact on 
land as well as on economic and political life. New 
systems of bartering were introduced; old systems 
became less useful. Such changes are occurring today 
as new countries are emerging in Europe and Asia. 

Tlhc ^vtm of the "EarCy 9{atwe J^mericans 

The study of early time periods in the social studies 
curriculum allows students to make contact with times 
past and with the people whose activities have left their 
mark on the land. An examination of the relationship 
between Native American cultures and the natural 
environment is an important and appropriate beginning. 
Content includes selected American Indian groups; the 
nature, location, and social structure of their villages; the 
structures they built and the relationship of those 
structures to the environment; the methods they used to 
get food, clothing, and tools; and their art, folklore, and 
religion. Depth is more important than breadth. The 
primary emphasis is that students understand how these 
cultures adapted to or modified the environment of the 
geographic region. B^oks, such as The Legend of the 
Bluehonnet by Tomie DePaola, help students understand 
the diversity of Native American cultures and their 
relationships with each other and the environment. 
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TJfte nime of Slmerican Settfement By "Europeans arid 
Africans 

The arrival of Europeans and Africans in America 
brought great and lasting change to the land. Study of 
this period focuses on the different ways in which a 
growing population affected the natural environment of 
America and also on ways the natural environment 
factored into land-use decisions. Specifically, students 
explore who came to various regions and the impact the 
group had on those who came before. To organize the 
sequence of events, students use instructional aids such 
as a classroom time line. Topics to be included are 
explorers; the newcomers who settled; the impact of 
settlers on the American Indians; and the lasting effects 
of the settlers on the landscape, the architecture, the 
political boundaries, the customs, and the traditions. 
Literature, such as Little House in the Big Woods by 
Laura Tngalls Wilder, helps students appreciate people 
who ventured into unknown regions and expands their 
concept of movement. Other books, such as Three 
Names by Patricia MacLachlan, allow students to 
experience vicariously the lives of early settlers in 
America. 

Contemporary Interaction "Between Land and 
(Peopfe 

Study of the land focuses on the abundant natural 
resources of America and the need to protect the 
environment. Students study the remarkable agricultural 
wealth of America and its mineral resources that allow 
for the support of an industrial economy. They study 
how land has changed over time and why these changes 
have occurred. Students learn how to use geographic 
and reference sources effectively as they study the land 
and its people. 

Comparison of United States and WorCd !I(egions 

Third graders also engage in thoughtful comparisons 
between regions in the United States and two or more 
selected regions of the worid. Local curriculum plans 
must provide guidelines for teachers to select two or 
more representative regions of the world today. Units 
of study need to be developed comparing these selected 
world regions with similar regions within the United 
States. The importance of protecting the environment on 
a global scale is emphasized as students compare the 
regions. W 



anivaC of 
"Europeans and 
Africans in 
America Brought 
great and Casting 
change to the 
[and. W 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Extend their development of map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Begin to associate symbols with 




features of speciality maps. 




Examples: locating different Native 




American groups on a map 




nf thp United States usine a 




colored dot svstem. creatine 




a man of the United States 




using graphics to identify 




different tvnes of proiind 




rover and vegetation 




- Symbols: Demonstrate a working knowledge 




of maps and globes in classroom activities. 




- Hemispheres - Prime Meridian 




- North Pole - Eouator 




- South Pole - Tronic of Canricom 




- Comnass rose - Tronic of Cancer 




- Continents - Arctic Circle 




- Latitude - Antarctic Circle 








- Location: Demonstrate an understanding of 




^imnle prid svstems created for and annlied to 




varioiK mans 




Fxamnle* estahlishinp the absolute 




location of early American 




cities 




" L/llCdlUil. /Auuiy ui iLici ^>l<ll iLiii iij. \.fi \^\./inj7«.i?>.N 




reading in selected activities. 




Example: role playing orienteering 




with and without a compass 




such as the movement of 




Native Americans, voyages 




of Europeans 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 





STIJDFNT OIITrOMFS 


THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE* 
(continued) 


Students will 


Map and Globe Skills 
(continued) 


- Scale: Become aware of relationships between 
time and distance. 

Example: recording the time it takes to 
travel from one world region 
to another and discussing 
constants and variables 


Graphic Organizers 


2. Know how to interpret and display information and 
data usin2 various pranhic organizers 

- Maps 

- Globes 

- Charts 

- Graphs 

- Time lines 

Example, creating an illustrated time line 
tracing events associated with 
European and African settlements 


Reference Skills 


3 . Apply reference skills {Alabama Course of Study: 
Language Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 


/ 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 



TOPICS 


hlliULrlNI Ut) I i-.UlVlllr3 




^tiiHpnt^ will 

OLLlU^llLO Will 




4. Describe the natural environment of North 


Native Americans 


America. 




- River systems 




- Physical geography 




• Land forms 




• Natural regions 




- Natural resources 




• Native wildlife 




• Vegetation 




5 . Relate the fundamental themes of geographic 




education to the time of the early Native 




Americans. 




- Location 




Examples student-generated maps or models 




showing landforms and bodies of 




water in a selected Native 




American community 








Examples: a three-dimensional model of a 




Native American village, field 




trip to a Native American site 




- Relationships within places 




Fxj^mnlp* <;torip<s ahoiit Native Americans 




that describe adaptations to the 




environment (clothing, crops, 




building materials) 




- Movement 




Example: group discussions about types of 




transportation used by Native 




Americans 




- Regions 




Example: listings of common characteristics 




^hjirpH Hv ^pIpptpH Natl VP 




American communities 




6. Compare the relationship between different groups 




of Native Americans and the natural environment in 




the production of food, shelter, and clothing. 




- Woodland Indians 




- Plains Indians 




- Desert Indians 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The Time of the Early 
Native Americans 
(continued) 


7. 


Relate the movement of various Native American 
groups to features of the natural environment. 

Examples: mountains, deserts, rivers, plains, 
woodlands 




8. 


Describe how Native American cultures adapted to 
the environment of geographic regions. 

Examples: how their villages looked, why their 
villages were located where they 
were, which structures were built, 
how those structures were related to 
the climate, what methods and 
forms of production and exchange 
were used 




9. 


Compare aspects of culture of selected Native 
American groups. 

Examples: tribal identity, art, religion, folklore, 
customs, traditions, political 
structures 




10. 


Gain insight into land use and culture during the 
time of the early Native Americans through reading 
and listening to stories from literature. 


The Time of American 
Settlement by 
Europeans and 
africans 


II. 
12. 


Trace the movement of Europeans and Africans to 
America and identify reasons for the movement. 

Compare the lives of Europeans and Africans 
during the exploration and settlement of America. 

- Locations 

- Cultures 

- Economic systems 

- Political systems 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


the time of american 
Settlement by 
Europeans and 

r\ r l\ I /\ i~ o 

(continued) 


13. 


Describe relationships between early settlements 
and the natural environment. 

- Choice of settlement sites 

- Basic needs 

- Occupations 

Examples: hunting, farming, fishing, mining 




14. 


Describe the impact of early settlements on the 
natural environment. 

- Clearing land 

- Using natural resources 




15. 


Compare land use by Native Americans, 
Europeans, and Africans. 




16. 


Describe land use and culture during the time of 
American settlement as encountered in stories from 
literature (Third-Grade Literature List, p. 59). 


Contemporary 
Interaction Between 
Land and People 


17. 


Describe features of various regions of 
contemporary America. 

- Physical characteristics 

- Natural resources 

- Interdependency 




18. 


Compare changes of the various regions over time. 




19. 


Evaluate how land use affects the land and its 
inhabitants. 

- Agriculture 

- Industry 

- Transportation 
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THIRD GRADE 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


comkmporary 
Interaction Between 
Land and People 
(continued ) 


20. 


Analyze ways people have changed the land. 

- Urban/rural 

- Industry 

- Mining 

- Recreation 




21. 


Hypothesize the rationale for the location of man- 
made places. 

Examples: cities, highway systems, industrial 
areas, recreational areas, agricultural 
areas 




22. 


Give examples of environmental problems. 

- Air pollution 

- Water pollution 

- Waste management 

- Noise pollution 




23. 


Give examples of human efforts toward resolving 
environmental problems. 

- Individual actions 

- Community actions 

- National actions 




24. 


Gain an initial understanding of the costs and 
benefits of solving environmental problems. 

- Social 

- Economic 
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THIRD GRADE 



THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OLTCOMES 



Contemporary 
Interaction Between 
Land and People 
(continued) 



Students will 

25. Demonstrate geographic and reference skills in the 
study of contemporary world regions. 

- Maps 
-Globes 

- Charts 

- Graphs 

- Tables 



26, Develop an initial understanding of the fomiation 
of significant physical characteristics of the eailh. 

- Continents 

- Oceans 

- Mountain ranges 

- River systems 



Comparison of United 
States and World 
Regions 

(Local curriculum plans 
should specify 
guidelines for the 
selection of two or more 
world regions for 
comparison with regions 
within the United 
States.) 



27, Compare two or more world regions to similar 
regions in the United Slates. 

Examples: climate, cultures, economics, 
population 



28. Compare ways people have changed the land in 
tw o or more selected world regions to similar 
regions in the United States. 

Examples: urban/rural, industry, mining, 
recreation, agriculture, 
transportation 



29. Compare environmental problems in the selected 
iwo or more world regions with those in the United 
States. 

/ 

30. Give examples of proposed solutions lor world 
environmental problems. 

- Individual cfTorls 

- National efforts 

- International efforts 
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THIRD GRADE LITERATURE LIST 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 



The Time of the Early Native Americans 

Books can help students understand the true natuie of a people and their culture. Titles 
suggested below are some of the many books that can help establish this base of 
understanding. 

De Paola. The Legend of the Bhiehonnet. A Comanche legend relates how a little girPs 

sacrifice brought the bluebonnet to Texas. 
De Paola. The Popcorn Book. The American Indians introduced the European settlers to 

popcorn, 

Martin. Knots on a Counting Rope. An Indian grandfather ties knots on a rope to record 
the number of times he tells his grandson about the night of the boy's birth and 
subsequent blessings. 

The Time of American Settlement by Europeans and Africans 

These are books to read aloud to students or books for students to read to help them 
understand the rich mixture of people who settled the land that became the United States. 

Gibbons. The Great St. Laurence Seaway. Exploration, settlement, and human 

interaction with the land is described in this book about an inland waterway. 

MacLachlan. Three Names. Great-grandfather reminisces about going to school on the 
prairie. 

SewalL The Pilgrims ofPlimoth. Daily lives of people who founded the Plymouth 

Colony in 1620 are depicted. 
Wilder, Little House in the Big Woods. The Wilder family's experiences as pioneers is 

depicted in this book that is in a series of eight books by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 

Contemporary Interaction Between Land and People 

Books in this category help students understand the effect of land on people and people on 
the land. Differences in landscape become evident when students read and hear stories 
from various regions of our land and other lands, 

Tresselt, The Gift of the Tree. As an oak tree in a forest changes over time, it becomes 
useful to animals and other plant life. 

Comparison of United States and World Regions 

These are some of the books that can help students expand their world, having moved 
outwardly from home to school to community and now into the world-at-large to realize the 
diversity of life styles. 

Anno, Anmis U.S.A. The author uses water-color and ink paintings to present a 
fascinating account of America's landscape, history, folklore, and traditions. 

Heide and Gilliland. The Day of Ahmed's Secret. A boy in Cairo, Egypt, waits to finish 
his work before revealing his secret, 

Krupp, Let's Go Traveling. A girl takes an imaginary trip to see seven ancient wonders 
of the world in France, England, Egypt, China, Mexico, and Peru, 
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^ourtfi Qrade 
^Alabama O^isiory and (jeograpfiy 



fp ourth-graders' study of Alabama History and 
J Geography is a yearlong course that serves as the 
introduction to chronological history. This course builds 
on the concepts and appreciation of history and 
geography that students have gained in previous studies. 
In particular, the influence of geographical factors on life 
in Alabama is emphasized (Appendix B). In addition, 
this course utilizes the interrelatedness of all the social 
sciences for the study of Alabama History and 
Geography. The fourth-grade course is divided into five 
topics. 



• Alabama's Physical Location and Characteristics 

• Alabama's Earliest Inhabitants: Prehistoric and 

Historic Indians 

• European Exploration and Settlement: 1519-1815 

• Alabama in the Nineteenth Century 

• Alabama in the Twentieth Century 



These topics are intended to provide helpful, 
chronological organizers for teachers. Instruction in the 
fourth-grade course, Alabama History and Geography, 
can be varied by using supplementary materials to create 
interest among students. Current events need to be 
addressed throughout the course. The study of Alabama 
history and geography for fourth graders can be a lively 
and active experience. Students need to participate in a 
variety of activities, such as drama, dance, music, 
role-playing, storytelling, folk art, ana arts and crafts, in 
order to develop an understanding of the nature and 
richness of Alabama's past. Students acquire skills 
needed for reading, interpreting, and analyzing historical 
materials in the textbook, literature, documents, and 
other primary sources (Fourth-Grade Literature List, 
p. 77). They need to present information in both written 
and oral form; to apply problem-solving and critical- 
thinking procedures; to use maps, globes, charts, and 
graphs; and to understand time and chronology as related 
to Alabama's history. In addition, students need to 
research and develop projects related to the content and 
to conduct oral history interviews. 



Students need to 
participate in a 
variety of activities; 
suck as drama, 
dance, music, 
rote-playing, 
storytelling, folk^ 
art, and arts and 
crafts, in order to 
develop an 
understanding of 
the nature and 
richness of 
^Alabama's past. % 
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This course begins with an examination of geographical 
features of Alabama that reveals such information as the 
location of different rivers within Alabama and their 
importance, the physical characteristics of the state and 
their influence on the people of the area, the reason 
people settled in some areas of Alabama more than other 
areas, and the ways these settlements shaped the 
region's economy and lifestyles. As students study the 
culture of Alabama's native inhabitants and the arrival of 
Europeans, key questions are examined. To what extent 
did the Indians affect their environment? In what ways 
did the environment influence their culture? What was 
the impact of the arrival of Europeans and Africans on 
the Indian civilization and the environment? 



Students e?(amine 
MaBama as a 
pftysicaCCy diverse 
and resource-ricfi 
state tHat reacdes 
from tfie footfiUCs 
of the J^ppaCacfiian 
Mountains to tfie 
zufiite sands of tfie 
QuCf of ^Me?(ico. W 



The nineteenth century witnesses dramatic changes in 
Alabama. The study of nineteenth-century Alabama 
takes students from pre-statehood through the Civil War 
and Reconstruction to the Constitution of 1901. The 
following are important questions to be addressed. 
What was life like in Alabama as other Americans and 
Europeans arrived and settled? What were some of the 
effects of the introduction of slavery? What roles did 
Alabama play in the Civil War? What was Alabama 
like — socially, politically, and economically — after the 
Civil War? When and how did the economy begin to 
change, and where was the center of that change? 

A portion of fourth-grade Alabama history focuses on 
the twentieth century. Topics of study for this section of 
the course include the movement from a rural to urban 
society, the development of industry in the state, and the 
development of the Tennessee Valley as a center of the 
economy and population. Some attention is given to 
Alabama as a center of the Civil Rights Movement in 
America and to the movement's influence on life in 
Alabama. The final portion of fourth-grade study of 
Alabama history returns to the geographical setting of the 
state and contrasts Alabama in the late twentieth century 
with Alabama before European and African settlement. 

ACaBamas Tftysicat Location and Cfuiracteristics 

Alabama is a physically diverse and resource-rich state 
that reaches from the foothills of the Appalachian 
Mountains to the white sands of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Students learn about the landforms and minerals found 
in the various regions of the state. A study of the 
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significant river systems and waterways is an important 
aspect of this course. The abundant plant and animal life 
and mild climate are noted. The interrelationship of the 
state's geography and the life of its inhabitants is an 
integral part of the course. 

ACaSamas "EarCiest IndaBitants: Trcfiistoric and 
^Historic Indians 

Many groups of Native Americans have occupied the 
land that is now the state of Alabama. Attention is given 
to both prehistoric and historic Native American groups 
and the distinctive characteristics of each. The impact of 
European contact upon these groups is stressed, 
including their reorganization into four main tribes: 
Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chickasaw. The way 
of life of these people is examined, and their lasting 
contributions are identified. 



"European "EpqpCoration and SettCement: 1519-1815 

Beginning with the Spanish explorers, students study 
the conflict of cultures between the Europeans and the 
Indians. The examination of Spanish exploration 
includes the survey by Alonzo Alvarez de Pineda, the 
invasion by Hernando de Soto, and the attempted 
settlement of Tristan de Luna. Study of the French 
settlement of the Mobile Bay area focuses on the 
leadership of Iberville and Bienville Le Moyne, 
geographic factors related to the settlement, and the 
economic impact of this settlement. British conquest of 
the land and the influx of settlers that led to the Creek 
Wars are emphasized in this unit. 

MaBama in tfte 9{ineteentli Century 

The dramatic changes that occurred in Alabama during 
this century are reflected through the study of Alabama's 
early statehood, secession from the union, and the 
struggle to recover after the Civil War. Early in this 
study, the life of the pioneers and their activities are 
examined. Alabama's progression into a plantation 
society and the institution of slavery are the focus for 
discussion. The issues leading to secession from the 
United States, Alabama's role in the Civil War, and the 
Reconstruction Period are emphasized as this 
chronological study moves toward the turn of the 
century. 



T/te 

interreCationsfiip of 
tfie state 's 
geograpfiy and tfie 
Cife of its 
inhaSitants is an 
integral part 
of tfie course. W 
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J^llaBama in the ^zuentieth Century 



Continuing change in the state is witnessed in the study 
of twentieth-century Alabama. Attention is given to 
improvements in technology, education, and the move 
toward an urban and more industrial society. The effect 
upon Alabama of the Roaring Twenties, the Great 
Depression, and World Wars I and II is included in the 
second half of this study. Contributions made by 
notable Alabamians are recognized. Emphasis is given 
to Alabama's role in the Civil Rights Movement and its 
impact on the people of Alabama and the nation. The 
study concludes with a comparison of Alabama in its 
beginnings with the Alabama of the late twentieth 
century. * 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE- 




MAP AND Globe Skills 


1 . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Extend acquaintance with symbolic 




systems through work with various specialty 




maps of Alabama. 




Examnles of natural characteristics* 




weather/climate maps. 




nhvsical-relief mans land- 




use maps 




Examples of human characteristics: 




trans Dortat ion mans nolitical 




boundarv mans economic 




development maps 




- location* Annlv an understanding of 




intemediate directions (NE, SE, NW, SW) 




in virions plassrnom aptivitips 




Examples I locating major cities and their 




home county in Alabama, 




giving directions about how 




to move from one location to 




another 




- Direction: Demonstrate orientation skills by 




following and giving specific verbal 




instructions. 




Examples: describing the location of 




Montgomery relative to other 




major cities using an 




Alabama map, describing the 




location of Alabama relative 




to other states and countries 




using a world map or globe 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




(continued) 




Map and Globe Skills 


- Scale: Be able to use a scale to measure 


(continued) 


distances between places. 


- Scale: Compare distances between places 




using a scale and mileage markers. 




- Scale: Understand variations in scale. 




Fxamnles' examining a varietv ot maos 




Ur%ll 1^ 1 1 Cl 11 >V«cil^rk« 








the classroom usin^ various 




proportions 


IjKAPHIC iiKlj AIN I/;,KK^^ 


2. Know how to interpret and display infonnation and 




data usinQ various craohic orcanizers 




- Maps 




- Globes 




- Charts 




- Graphs 




- Illustrations 


Reference Skills 


3 . Apply reference skills {Alabama Course of Study: 




Lan}*uaiie Arts) in independent investigations of 




selected topics. 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Alabama's Physical 
Location and 
Characteristics 


4. 


Describe the natural environment of Alabama 
including significant geographical features. 

- Land regions 

- tviver sy iiCiii 

Example: names and locations of major 
rivers 

- Native wildlife 

- Climate 

- Vegetation 


Alabama's Earliest 
Inhabitants: 
Prehistoric and 
Historic Indians 


5. 


Describe significant methods of obtaining 
prehistoric and historical data. 

- Archaeological study 

- Research of literature 

- Use of nrimarv sources such as documents 

- Personal interviews 




6. 


Describe the major characteristics of prehistoric 
Indians (Paleo, Archaic, Woodland, and 
Mississippian). 

- Approximate times of existence 

- Culture 

- Government 

- Economy 

• Hunting 

• Farming 

• Trading 




7. 


Appreciate the impact of European contact on 
Native American populations in Alabama. 

- Epidemics 

- Reorganization of tribes 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


ALABAMA'S EARLIKST 

inhabitants: 
Prkhistoric and 
Historic Indians 
(continued) 


8. 


Describe historic Indians of Alabama after 
European contact. 

- Name and location during selected time periods 

• Choctaw 

• Cherokee 

• Creek (Muskogee) 

- Culture 

Examples: folklore, games, dance, music 

- Government 

- Economy 

- Significant personalities 




9. 


Describe aspects of the lives of historic Indians of 
Alabama as encountered through excerpts from 
literature (Fourth-Grade Literature List, p. 77). 

Example: projects reflecting cultural aspects of 
historic Indians 




10. 


Explain lasting contributions made by Indians to 
Alabama. 

Examples: place names, food, folk traditions, 
recreation 


Klropkan 
Exploration and 
Skttlemknt: 
1519-1815 


11. 


Describe European explorations and settlements ir 
Alabama and identify reasons for and 
consequences of each. 

- Spanish explorations and settlement 

• Pineda 

• de Soto 

• de Luna 

- French explorations and settlements 

• Iberville Le Moyne 

• Bienville Le Moyne 

- British explorations and settlements 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


European 
Exploration and 
Settlement: 
1519-1815 
(continued) 

y Xi# \^ mm % m mm ^» ^ / 


12. 


Describe the origin of conflict between Europeans 
and Indians. 

- Exploration 

- Trading 

- Land expansion 




13. 


Summarize the distinguishing features of the Creek 
Civil War and the Creek War. 

- Causes 

- Battles 

- Personalities 

- wuicul 1 icr> 




14. 


Explain the domination of Europeans in Alabama 
from 1519 to 1815. 

- Social 

- Political 

- Economic 


Alabama in the 
Nineteenth Century 


\5. 


Illustrate the impact of the expansion of American 
settlements on Indian society in Alabama. 

Examples: lands sold by William Mcintosh. 
Trail of Tears 




16. 


Describe geographical teeitures ol Alabama and 
their effect on the movement of Alabama settlers 
during the nineteenth century. 

- Mountains 

- Rivers 

- Climate 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


ALABAMA IN THE 


17. Describe life in early nineteenth-century settlements 


Nineteenth Century 


in Alabama. 


(continued) 


- Locations 




- Modes of transportation 




- Family life/social life 




- Classes of people 




- Importance of religion 




- Land speculators and squatters 




- M^iisip Hanpino stnrvtpllino 




- Early schools 




- Economic development 




1 8 . Summarize the important aspects of Alabama's 




entrv into statehood 




- vjcOgrapny oi Aiaoama. — oreoK away irom me 




Mississippi territory 




- First constitution 




- Organization of the three branches of 




povpmmpnt 




- Govemors William W. Bibb and Thomas Bibb 




1 9 . Explain reasons for the change in locations of the 




state capital. 




- oi. oiepnens 




- Huntsvillf* 

£ lUlllo V 111W« 




- Cahaba 




- Tuscaloosa 




- Montgomery 




20. Explain the importance of natural resources and 




land regions to the beginnings of industry and the 




development of Alabama's economy. 




- First factories 




- Advent of stagecoaches, railroads, steamboats 




- Development of plantation economy 




- Yeoman farmers 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


alabama in the 
Nineteenth Century 
(continued) 


21. 


Compare life on plantations (owners and slaves) 
with the life of the small farmers and townspeople. 

- Transportation 

- Homes 
-Arts 

- Education 

- Economics 




22. 


Analyze slavery's impact on Alabama's society. 

- Psychological injustices 

- Economic conditions 

- Religious experience 

- Codes/legal basis 

- Family division 

- Music 

- Folk traditions 




23. 


Be able to explain reasons for Alabama's secession 
from the Union. 

- Internal sectionalism 

• Slave issue 

• States' rights 

• Economic disagreements 




24. 


Describe Alabama's role in the organization of the 
Confederacy. 

- Secession convention 

- Montgomery as first capital 

- Inauguration ceremony for governmental 

leaders 




25. 


Summarize major aspects of Alabama's role in the 
Civil War. 

Examples: Selma as armament center, 

economic importance of Mobile 
Bay, Alabama troops in the 
Battle of Gettysburg 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


student outcomes 




Students will 


alabama in the 
Nineteenth Century 
(continued) 


26. 


Describe hardships experienced by Alabamians as a 
result of the Civil War. 

- Economic conditions 

• Collapse of economic structure 

• Destruction of infrastructure 

- High casualty rates 




27. 


Summarize aspects of the Reconstruction period in 
Alabama. 

- Military rule 

- Freedman's Bureau 

- Carpetbaggers and scalawags 

- Constitution of 1867 

- Alabama's readmittance to Union 

- Role of Blacks in politics 

- Sharecropping 




28. 


Be able to trace the development of industry in 
Alabama in the late nineteenth century using maps, 
globes, and time lines. 

- Major cities 

- Natural resources 

- Transportation systems 




29. 


Explain the changing role of agriculture in the late 

nmptppnth ppntiirv 
1 111 i^iv^^i 1111 v^^iiiui y. 

- Significance of international trade in agriculture 




30. 


Describe the role of Alabamians in the Spanish- 
American War. 

- Richmond Pearson Hobson 

~ Dr. William Crawford Gorgas 

- Joseph ''Fighting Joe'' Wheeler 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


alabama in thk 
Mnkteknth Century 
(continued) 


31. 


Describe the lifestyles of people who lived in 
Alabama during the late nineteenth century as 
encountered through literature (Fourth-Grade 
Literature List. p. 77). 




32. 


Trace the development of public and private 
education during the nineteenth century. 




33. 


Describe aspects of Alabama society in the late 
nineteenth century. 

- Race relations 

- Culture 

- Politics 

- CLononiiL ucvciopiiicni 


Alabama in the 
Twentieth Century 


34. 


Explain the purposes of the Constitution of 1901 . 

Example: denial of voting rights of some 
groups 




35. 


Describe how certain technological advancements 
brought change at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Examples: electricity, telephone, blast furnaces, 
cameras, typewriters, automobiles, 
streetcars 




36. 


Recognize contributions made by Alabamians 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 

- Julia Tutwiler 

- George Washington Carver 

- Booker T. Washington 

- Helen Keller 

- W. C. Hcndy 

- Maria Fearing 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPI f"^ 






Students will 




^7 Dpvrrrihp thp economic conditions in Ahihania in the 


TVVKNTIKTH CENTURY 


early twentieth century. 


(continued) 


- Industry 




- Agriculture 




- Poverty 




Example: plight of sharecroppers 




38. Describe the role of Alabama's Rainbow Division 




in World War 1. 




Example: examining newspaper clippings about 




Alabama troops 



39. Explain the effect of the economic boom of the 
1920s and the era of the Great Depression on the 
different socioeconomic classes in Alabama. 



- Overcropping 

- Unemployment and poverty 

- Federal programs 

• Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) 

• Works Projects Administration (WPA) 

• Civilian Conservation Coips (CCC) 

40. Describe the impact of World War II on 
Alabamians. 

- Participants in the war 

- Black migration to the North and West 

• Economic motivations 

• Dreams of freedom 

- Economic life 

• Women in the work force 

• Rationing and inflation 

4 1 . Identify recent governors of Alabama and their 
major programs. 

Example: George C. Wallace — ^^junior colleges 
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FOURTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Alabama in the 
Twentieth Century 

(continued) 


42. 


Describe the structure of government in modem- 
day Alabama. 

- State government 
~ Local government 




43. 


Describe significant aspects of the Civil Rights 
Movement in Alabama. 

- People 

Examples: Martin Luther King, Jr., George 
C. Wallace, Frank M. Johnson, 
Rosa Parks 

- Events 

Examples: Montgomery Bus Boycott, 

Birmingham church bombing, 
Selma-to-Montgomery March 

- 1964 Civil Rights Act 

- 1965 Voting Rights Act 




44. 


Summarize the impact of the Civil Rights 
Movement on life in Alabama. 

- Politics 

- Culture 

- Economics 




45. 


Recognize Alabamians from the last half of the 
twentieth century who have made notable 
contributions to the state and the nation. 

Examples: Hugo Black, Percy Julian, 
Robert Van DeOraff 




46. 


Describe Alabama's changing economy in the 
twentieth century. 

- Technology 

- Tourism 

- Agriculture 

- Alabama as part of the global economy 
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FOL'RTH GRADE 
ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



TOPICS STUDENT OLTCOMES 



Students will 

Alabama in the 47, Explain the role of Alabama's river systems in its 

TWENTIEl H Century technological and economic development, 

(continued) 

48, Be able to locate significant places in present-day 
Alabama using maps. 

- Cities 

- Transportation routes 

- Rivers 

- Counties 

- Tourist attractions 

Examples: current aerial photo<iraphs. satellite 
maps, weather maps 



49. Explain how population growth has changed the 
natural environment from prehistory to the present. 

- Cities 

- Major road systems 

- Demographics 

- Natural resources 
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FOURTH-GRADE LITERATURE LIST 
ALABAMA HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 



Alabama's Physical Location and Characteristics 

Dean and Thomas. Wildflowers of Alabama and Adjoining States. Photos and 

descriptions of approximately 3000 species are included. 
Dodd. Historical Atlas of Alabama, A narrative precedes the maps that show how 

Alabama changed through time. 
Hamilton. Seeing Historic Alabama: Fifteen Guided Tours. Guidebook begins in the 

Tennessee Valley and ends in Mobile. 



Alabama's Earliest Inhabitants: Prehistoric and Historic Indians 

Blackshear. The Creek Captives and Other Alabama Stories. Stories provide background 

and insight into people and events in Alabama. 
Green. The Creeks. A detailed account of different tnbes, their cultures, and contacts 

with Europeans is provided. 
Searcy. Ikwa of the Mound-Builder Indians. This myth explores Native American 

cultures in the Southeastern United States. 



Alabama in the Nineteenth Century 

Martin. Alabama Folklife: Collected Essays. Many of the essays depict farm life and rural 

ways of living in an interesting and informative way. 
Muskat and Neeley. The Way It Was. Through a series of photographs, Alabama life 

from the 1850s- 1930s is pictured. 
Solomon and Solomon. Cracklin Bread and Asfidity: Folk Recipes and Remedies. 

Southern recipes and remedies provide insight into Southern life of the past. 

Alabama in the Twentieth Century 

Capote. A Christmas Memory. Joys of the holiday are shared by a small boy and his 
elderly cousin. 

Capote. The Thanksgiving Visitor. A young boy, harassed by the town bully, is taught 

a lesson by the spinster cousin. 
Lineback. Atlas of Alabama. Physical, cultural, and economic characteristics of the state 

are depicted. 
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J' if id Qrade 

United States iHdstory and QeograpHy: 
Sweated n^hemes and Periods 



fn ifth-grade students are involved in the foundational 
J study of United States history and geography. 
This study focuses on four basic themes that reoccur 
throughout American history. The themes are 
Exploration and Settlement; Conflict and Cooperation; 
Change: Culture and Technology; and Developing 
Democracy. The course highlights events associated 
with these themes, concentrating on a more detailed 
study within the periods of time from prehistory through 
sectionalism and the westward movement. To illustrate 
their relevancy, the themes are extended through events 
in modern America. In this study of United States 
History and Geography, students need to become 
increasingly aware of the important interrelationship 
between people and the natural environment 
(Appendix B). 

This course also emphasizes the part various groups 
played in the development of American society, 
including Blacks, women. Native Americans, and other 
ethnic groups. Students realize that the strength of the 
American experience is the opportunity for the inclusion 
of all groups into American society. Even though at 
times imperfect in practice, the democratic ideal is the 
driving force in American history. 

The fifth-grade course may be organized either 
chronologically or them.atically. Fifth-grade student 
outcomes in the Alabama Course of Study: Social 
Studies are presented in a chronological sequence. 

hi this chronological organization, six periods of history 
fonn the framework for thematic instruction. 

• Beginnings: Prehistory to 1607 

• Colonization: 1607- 1750s 

• Revolutionary Era: 1750s-180()s 

• Sectionalism and the Westward Movement: ISOOs- 

1860s 

• Transition to Modem America: 1860s- 1920s 

• Modem America: l9(K)s-Present 



J^our Basic tftemes 
reoccur tdrougfiout 
J^merican history. 

Tfiey are 
"Epqp [oration and 
Setttement; Conflict 
and Cooperation; 
Change: Cutture 
and T'echnotogy; 
and (DeveCoping 
(Democracy, 



Students study four themes within the context of each 
chronological period of time. 



n^fie purpose of 
tfiemes is to provide 
students zintfi 
connections for 
events, peopte, and 
ideas over time. 



The alternative organization is a thematic approach 
(Appendix C). In a thematic organization, four 
significant themes provide the primary structure for 
instruction. 

• Exploration and Settlement 

• Conflict and Cooperation 

• Change: Culture and Technology 

• Developing Democracy 

Students study six chronological periods within each 
theme. Local curriculum plans need to indicate whether 
teachers are to organize in a chronological or a thematic 
manner. 

The purpose of introducing themes is to provide students 
with connections for events, people, and ideas over time. 
The theme Exploration and Settlement , for example, 
focuses on the changing definition of the frontier in 
American history. As the population increased, early 
settlers felt a need to move beyond their horizons. This 
migration led settlers to new land, to new treasures, and 
to new adventures. Students trace the expansion of 
America from ocean to ocean and to exploration of outer 
space. 

The theme Conflict and Cooperation deals with the 
interaction among the many groups that compose 
American society. Through study of this theme, 
students realize that the mixture of cultures has been one 
of America's blessings. They also see that it has brought 
its share of problems and challenges. Across the span of 
time covered in the course, students become aware of the 
cooperative spirit that has prevailed. They see this spirit 
enabling the colonists to cooperate to settle the conflict 
with England, enabling the states to come to terms with 
the most bitter of conflicts and maintain the union, and 
enabling the nation to overcome national conflicts to 
participate in global efforts and decisions. 

Study of the theme Change: Culture and Technology 
focuses on the changing economic and cultural make-up 
in American society and, in particular, the impact of 
technology. Students become aware of the economy's 
change from agrarian to industrial, the emergence of a 
unique American culture and language from the variety 
that composes them, technological advances from simple 
farm equipment to automated factories, and from horse- 
and-buggy travel to modem air and space travel. 
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Developing Democracy , dealing with the foundation of 
America, is a theme that serves to tie together many 
events over time. Students may envision, perhaps for 
the first time, connections between the purposes of 
settlement in a new land, the nature of governing 
arrangements among Native Americans, and the 
government that was established. Across the periods of 
time, students also realize that the concept and meaning 
of democracy have continued to expand, and that it is a 
concept that continues to develop. 

Chronological approach 

(Beginnings: iPrefiistory to 1607 

During the time of their study of America, students begin 
to consider some of the important questions associated 
with content. What are some significant aspects of the 
geological history of America? What was the land like 
before the arrival of Europeans? What was the nature of 
the Native American cultures? 



Cotonization: 1607-17505 

Of particular importance to this course is the period of 
Colonization, for it is the period, along with the 
Revolutionary Era, that receives primary emphasis. The 
following important questions are addressed in this 
period. What area^ were first explored and/or settled? 
Who were these explorers and settlers? Why did they 
come? Of what significance are the people and the 
reasons they came to the nation that developed? What 
was the nature of the mutual impact of Europeans and 
Native Americans upon each other? What was the 
foundation of the value system of the people who came 
to America? What part did religion play in the life of the 
early colonies? What are some examples of the complex 
interrelationship between people and the natural 
environment? Where may be found, even in this early 
era, the seeds of a developing democracy? 

(Revofutionary'Era: 1750S'1800s 

As their study of America moves forward, students 
begin to read and think about the causes of the American 
Revolution. They also consider the meaning and 
significance of some of the important documents in 
American history. What kind of commitment and 
thinking produced such writings and speeches as 
Thomas Painc's Common Sense and Patrick Henry's 
^^Givc Me Liberty or Give Mc Deatir? Who were the 



Students reaCize 
that tfte concept 
and meaning of 
democracy have 
continued to 
e?(pand, and that it 
is a concept that 
continues to 
devetop. W 
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important people at the Constitutional Convention? 
What were the major concepts of the United States 
Constitution? 



SectionaCism and the "Westward Movement: 
1860s 



1800s- 



Following the study of the establishment of the 
government, students explore the expansion of America 
westward. This study includes the continuing conflict 
between the settlers and the Native American 
populations. In addition, the continuing debate 
concerning slavery in a free nation is considered. 

transition to Modem S\merica: 1860S'1920s 

In this period, students explore cultural diversity versus 
civic unity. This is done through the examination of 
such events/situations as the influx of immigrants, the 
growth of cities, and tensions between workers and 
owners of factories and other businesses. 



n^ie thematic 
terms Begin to take 
on nezu meaning 
as tfiey app[y 
to modem 
^America. 



Modem Slmerica: 1900s -(Present 

While the focus of this course is on earlier periods, 
students examine the four selected themes as they apply 
to modern America. As they explore these themes, 
students become aware that the thematic terms begin to 
take on new meaning as Exploration and Settlement is 
applied to frontiers in space, Conflict and Cooperation 
takes on a global perspective, Change: Culture and 
Technology grows to modern dimensions, and 
Developing Democracy continues to unfold. 

The study of United States history and geography for 
fifth graders emphasizes the drama and excitement of the 
history of this land. To develop an appreciation for and 
an understanding of America's history, students can 
become actively involved in music, creative movement, 
story telling, role playing, drama, and arts and crafts. 
Analytical reading of texts, literature, and documents and 
expressive writing are important parts of this study 
(Fifth-Grade Literature List, p. 96). Problem-solving 
and critical-thinking skills are developed through 
students' reading and writing as well as through small 
and large group work. Students will use and strengthen 
skills in the use of maps, charts, and graphs to 
understand geography and history. Students are 
encouraged to view the many events they will study 
from the eyes of the participants. The study of current 
events also is encouraged in this course. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 



(Chronological Arrangement) 





«^ 1 \J kJEl/l^ 1 1 v-^ Villi o 


THE FIRST THREE 


^tiiHpntQ will 

OLUVJ^lltd Will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE* 




IVIAP AND OLOBE SKILLS 


1 . hxtena the uevelopment oi map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Be able to find major geographic 




factorr associated with the study of 




America's history. 




Examples: ocean currents, prevailing 




winds, large forests, major 




rivers, signiricdni mountain 




ranges 




- Location: Apply knc^vledge of cardinal and 




intermediate direction »> to describe the relative 




lucdiiun ui bciecicu pi^^^cb in iNonn America. 




Examples: Maine ii: i?ie northeastem 




United States, Mexico south 




of the United States, the 




Atlantic Ocean on the eastern 




uuruer oi oeorgid 




- Location: Apply the knowledge of a grid 




system to describe the absolute location of 




selected places encountered during the study 




of America's history. 




• Latitude and longitude 




Example: comparing climates of places 




in America with countries of 




the origin of early settlers 




t Equator 




t Tropics of Cancer and Capricom 




t Arctic and Antarctic Circles 




t Prime Meridian, 1 80^ Meridian 




(Intemational Date Line) relative to 




North America and the world 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 



(Chronological Arrangement) 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST iHREE 


Students will 


niJTrOMFS ARF APPI IFD 






THROUGHOUT THE 






COURSE. 






(continued) 






MAP AND GLOBE SKILLS 




- Directions: Extend orientation skills by 


(continued) 




following and giving specific cardinal 




directions and verbal instructions. 






Example: describing proposed trade 






and exploration routes 






through the eyes of the 






explorers 






- Scale: Compare differences found on a variety 






of scales. 






Example: comparing a local area map 






with a map of a larger area 






such as Jamestown with the 






1 3 colonies or with the North 






American continent 


GRAPHIC ORGANIZERS 


2. 


Know how to interpret and display information 






and data using various graphic organizers. 






- Maps 






- vj lobes 






- Time lines 






" Charts 






- Illustrations 


REFERENCE SKILLS 


3. 


Apply reference skills {Alabama Course of Study: 






Lanffuafic Ans) in independent investigations of 






selected topics. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 



(Chronological Arrangement) 
BEGINNINGS: PREHISTORY TO 1607 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Exploration and 
Settlement 


4. 


Describe the natural environment of North 
America. 

- River systems 

- Physical geography 

• Land forms 

• Natural regions 

• Native wildlife and vegetation 

- Natural resources 






Explain the causes and effects of the migration and 
settlement in prehistoric America. 

Examples: land bridge, diffusion of Indian 
culture 


Conflict and 
Cooperation 


6. 


Identify reasons for conflict among Native 
American societies 




7. 


Analyze why cooperation was a necessary aspect 
of Native American societies. 

- Intra-tribal 

- Inter-tribal 




8. 


Describe conflict and cooperation between 
Europeans and Native Americans in their initial 
contact. 


Change: Culture and 
Technology 


9. 


Analyze the relationship of technology to 
exploration and settlement in North America. 

Examples: tools, weapons, compass 


developing democracy 


10. 


Describe goveming concepts among Native 
Americans. 

Examples: leadership, rules, clans, councils 
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FIFTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 

BEGINNINGS: PREHISTORY TO 1607 (continued) 



THEMES 



DEVELOPING Democracy 
(continued) 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 
11 



Explain reasons for European exploration and 
settlement of North America. 

Examples: political freedom, economic 
freedom 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



COLONIZATION: 1607-17508 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Exploration and 
Settlement 


12. 


Locate and describe the areas settled by Europeans. 

- English 

- Spanish 

- French 




13. 


Describe the location and natural environment of 
the three primary groups (Northern, Middle, 
Southern) of English colonies. 

- Climate 

- Land 

- River systems 

- Forest covers 


Conflict and 
Cooperation 


14. 


Describe the relationships between Europeans and 
Native Americans during colonization. 

Examples: trade, disagreements over land use, 
sharing of ideas 




15. 


Describe efforts of Europeans to establish 
dominance in North America. 

Examples: English privateers, French fur 
traders, Spanish gold miners 




16. 


Give examples of conflict and cooperation both 
within and among the English colonies. 

Examples: religion in Massachusetts, land in 
Virginia, trade, boundaries 


CHAN(JE: ClLTlRE AND 

Tkchnolo(;y 


17. 


Relate cultural practices to differences among the 
European settlements in North America. 

Examples: Spanish religious zeal, French 

economic goals, English goals for 
settlement 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronoiogicai Arrangement) 



COLONIZATION: 1607-1750s (continued) 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


CHANGE: Culture and 

Technology 

(continued) 


18. 


Describe the cultural impact of contact between 
Europeans and Native Americans. 

Examples: new foods, religion, breakup of 
families, mixed marriages 




19. 


Analyze the emergence of the American culture 
daring colonization. 

Examples: English as the dominant language. 
Protestantism, English common law 




20. 


Compare daily life of people in the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern colonies. 

Examples: impact of religions, types of work, 
use of land, leisure activities 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY 


21. 


Describe the development of representative 
government in America during colonization. 

Examples: Mayflower Compact, House of 
Burgesses 




22. 


Analyze the relationship between religion and 
government in colonial America. 

Examples: ethical values, laws 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 1750s-1800s 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Exploration and 
Settlement 


23. 


Describe exploration of the frontier from the 1750s 
through the 1800s. 

- Daniel Boone 

- Lewis and Clark 




24. 


Relate the impact of early exploration on future 
westward expansion. 

- Cumberland Gap 

- Santa Fe Trail 

- Oklahoma Trail 


Conflict and 
Cooperation 


25. 


Explain the conflict between American colonies and 
England leading to the Revolution. 

- Taxation without representation 

• Stamp Act 

• Boston Massacre 

• Boston Tea Party 

- Military presence 




26. 


Describe efforts of groups in the American colonies 

tn mnhiliyp ^iinnnrt Tnr inHpnpnrlpnpp frnm 

England. 

Examples: Minutemen, Letters of 
Correspondence 




27. 


Explain the significance of major battles of the 
American Revolution. 

- Locations 

• Lexington-Concord 
•Bunker Hill 

• Saratoga 

• Yorklown 

- Issues 

- Outcomes 

- Personalities 

- Strategies 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 1750s-1800s (continued) 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Change: Culture and 
Technology 


28. 


Be able to trace the development of an American 
culture from 1750 to 1800. 

- Traditions 
" Religions 
" Language 


Dkvelopinc; Democracy 


29. 


Summarize the major points in selected writings 
related to American independence. 

Examples: Common Sense by Thomas Paine, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Patrick Henry's "The Call to Arms" 
("Give Me Liberty or Give 
Me Death") speech 




30. 


Identify the weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation. 




31. 


Identify major aspects of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

- Major personalities and their roles 

- Key issues 

- Results 




32. 


Explain major concepts of the United States 
Constitution. 

- Relationship between government and people 

- Separation of powers 

- Democratic republic 




33. 


Relate the significance of personal freedoms 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights to the daily lives of 
citizens. 

Examples: religious freedom, free speech 
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FIFTH GRADE 



jNITED states history and GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 



(Chronological Arrangement) 



REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 1750s-1800s (continued) 



THEMES 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY 

(continued) 



34. Describe the government during the presidency oi 
George Washington. 



Examples: election, organization 



35. Summarize the contributions of significant 
individuals to the establishment of the United 
States of America. 

Examples: Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 

Franklin, James Madison, George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton 
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FIFTH GRADE 

LNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



SECTIONALISM AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT: 1800s-1860s 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Exploration and 
Settlement 


36. 


Explain the impetus for movement to the frontier 
during the early nineteenth century. 

- Land 

- Slavery 

- Adventure 

- Opportunity for economic advancement 




37. 


Describe the contributions of selected individuals 
and groups to westward expansion. 

- Brigham Young 

- Mount' *n men 

- Pioneers 




38. 


Explain the interaction of man with the natural 
environment that occurred during the exploration 
and settlement of the frontier in America. 

- Trails 

- Hazards 


Conflict and 
Cooperation 


39. 


Analyze the conflicts between westward-moving 
settlers and Native Americans. 

- Settlers' perspective 

- Native Americans' perspective 




40. 


Analyze sectionali in America during the first 

half of the nineteenth century. 

- Slavery 

- States* rights 

- Personalities 

- Economic differences 




41. 


Summarize major aspects of the Civil War. 

- Causes 

- Personalities 

- Issues 

- Outcome 



FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



SECTIONALISM AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT: 1800s-1860s 
(continued) 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


CHANGE: ClLTLRE AND 


42, 


Analyze the impact of selected technological 
developments on life in America from 1800 to 
1860, 

Examples: interchangeable parts, cotton gin, 
steam engine, water-powered 
turbine engine 




43, 


Describe major changes in American society from 
1800 to 1860, 

Examples: women's suffrage movement, 
expanding educational system, 
emerging writers and artists 


Devkloping Democracy 


44, 


Analyze obstacles to the expansion of American 
democracy from 1800 to 1860, 

Examples: limitations on voting rights, slavery 




45, 


Explain the impact of the 12th, 13th, I4th, and 
1 5th Amendments to the Constitution on 
democracy in America. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



TRANSITION TO MODERN AMERICA: 1860f-1920s 



THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


exploration and 
Settlement 


46. 


Explain why the phrase **end of the Frontier" is 
descriptive of America in the early 1900s. 


Conflict and 
Cooperation 


47. 


Describe relationships between workers and 
owners from the 1860s to the 1920s. 

Examples: establishment of unions, 
construction of railroads 


Change: culture and 
Technology 


48. 


Describe the impact of the influx of immigrants on 
American life in the late nineteenth century. 

- Politics 

- Industry 

- Agriculture 

Examples: workers for factories, growth of 
cities 


Developing democracy 


49. 


Compare democracy in America before and after 
the 19th Amendment to the Constitution. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Chronological Arrangement) 



MODERN AMERICA: 1900s-PRESENT 



j THEMES 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Exploration and 
Sp:ttlement 


50. 


Compare the "frontier'' concept in modem America 
to earlier concepts of the frontier. 

- Space 

- Oceanic exploration 


Conflict and 
Coopp:ration 


51. 


Summarize America's role in the global community 
from the 1900s to the present. 

Examples: role in various wars, symbol of 
freedom 


Change: clltire and 
Technology 


52. 


Describe the impact of technology on life in 
modem America. 

Examples: electricity, television, computers 


Developing democracy 


53. 


Desc ib^ physical changes in America that have 
occurred over time through the examination of 
historic maps, charts, and graphs. 

- Added states and territories 

- Changing population 

- Economic base 




54. 


Explain the political, social, and economic impact 
of the Civil Rights Movement in the evolution of 
American democracy. 



FIFTH GRADE LITERATURE LIST 
UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 



Beginnings: Prehistory to 1607s 

Fisher. Prince Henry The Navigator. A man's vision leads him to establish the first 
school of navigation. 

Maestro. The Discovery of the Americas. The hands-on cross-curriculum approach will 
help students to see that history is a series of connected events, not isolated 
incidents. 

Colonization: 1607 - 1750s 

Edmonds. The Matchlock Gun. This is a Newberry winner that tells the story of two 

children left to guard their pioneer home. 
Field. Calico Bush. This story, set in 1743, is about a girl "bound" to serve a pioneer 

family for her room and board. 

Revolutionary Era: 1750s - 1800s 

Alder. George Washington: Father of Our Country. A young boy overcomes difficuhies 

in school and family life to become the first president of the United States. 
Dalgliesh. The Courage of Sarah Noble. Sarah accompanies her father on a 

dangerous journey to the frontier. 
Forbes. Paul Revere. Insight into family life in colonial America is described in events 

leading to the Revolutionary War. 
Fritz. The Case of Benedict Arnold. A boy obsessed with being the leader and hero ends 

up being considered a traitor. 
Griffin. Phoebe and the General. This is a true story of a 13-year-old black girl who has a 

chance to save General George Washington. 
Lawson. Ben and Me. Amos, the mouse, claims to be the brains behind Ben 

Franklin's inventions. 
Longfellow. Paul Revere s Ride. The well-illustrated historical poem tells about the 

conflict between the American colonies and the British mother country. 

Sectionalism and the Westward Movement: 1800s - 1860s 

Daugherty. Daniel Boone. This story is about the exploits of the man who settled 
Kentucky. 

McGovem. If You Grew Up With Abraham Lincoln. Questions about daily life in 
Lincoln's time are answered. 

Transition to Modern America: 1860s - 1920s 

Beatty. Jayhawker. As an abolitionist, a young boy seeks to advance the cause of freedom 
prior to and during the Civil War. 

Modern America: 1900s - Present 

Myers. Now Is Your Time!: The African-American Struggle For Freedom. This 
dramatic story traces the history of African-Amercans who were brought to 
America as slaves and changed the direction of American life then and today. 

Randolph. Woodrow Wilson, President. This is a biography of Thomas Woodrow 

Wilson, twenty-eighth president of the United States, who decided to enter World 
War I despite his tireless efforts for peace. 
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Si^ph QracCc 

^]/\^ orid 0~Cisionj and Qeograpfuj to SOO Si.(D. 



5ixth-grade World History and Geography to 500 
A.D. directs students to a thoughtful study of the 
earliest peoples and cultures from Western and non- 
Western civilizations. This course focuses on theories 
concerning the appearance of humans, the development 
of civilizations among the river cultures, and the 
civilizations of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
importance of the natural environment to human 
development is an essential topic of study. The sixth- 
grade course also emphasizes the study of human 
response to the needs of everyday life. Students develop 
an understanding of the type and nature of societal 
institutions that developed to deal with the problems of 
existence. Content is divided into four topics. 

• Early Humans and Early Human Societies 

• The Beginning of Civilization: The River 

Cultures — ^The Middle East and Africa, Ancient 
India, and Ancient China 

• Greek Civilization 

• Roman Civilization 

Critical thinking and analysis are important in this 
course; consequently, asking questions about societies 
and comparing and contrasting civilizations over time are 
essential. Critical thinking is also applied as current 
events are discussed. This study reveals history as a 
well-told story. Students need not focus on world 
history and geography as endless factual detail; rather, 
they may gain an understanding and appreciation of 
history as an exciting story of people much like 
themselves at other times and places as they explore 
answers to stimulating questions. How did eariy people 
interpret their existence? What part did religion play in 
the lives of early people? How was religion related to 
nature and natural phenomenon? How and why did the 
development of tools and primitive technology move 
from stone to metal? Finally, how did the advent of 
farming affect primitive political, economic, and social 
structures? 



Students focus on 
understanding and 
appreciation of 
fiistory ratfier tfian 
endCess factuat 



detaiL 
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Students apply the fundamental themes of geography as 
they investigate the ways that empires grew, the ways 
that territories expanded and contracted, the influence 
of trade and trade routes, the movement of people and 
ideas, the influence of warfare on population growth, 
and the distribution of people and resources 
(Appendix B). 

The ability to read and synthesize from various literary 
sources, to write, and to discuss is of obvious 
importance to this study of world history and 
geography. Of equal importance is the ability to use time 
lines, maps, globes, charts, and graphs to relate history 
with geography. Student involvement in learning is 
important for sixth graders. Some active ways for 
students to become involved in learning are through 
music, movement, arts and crafts, drama, and role 
playing. 

"Eady ^Humans andTady 9-fuman Societies 

In the introduction to this study, students examine 
evidence that has been gathered regarding early human 
life. Emphasis is given to the places early humans lived, 
the relationship between humans and the natural 
environm.ent as they moved from hunter-gatherers to 
farmers, and artifacts that tell about the lifestyles of 
prehistoric peoples. 

TTie beginning of CiviCization: l/te !}{iver CuCtures 

This unit enhances students' awareness of the important 
interaction between the geographical environment and 
the nature of the civilizations that developed. 



Students Become 
invotved in 
[earning througfi 
music, movement, 
arts and crafts, 
drama, and 
ro[e-p[ayin£. 



<> Ufie 94idd[e "East and i^frica 

Students examine evidence about civilizations that 
developed at several locations at approximately the same 
time: Mesopotamia, Egypt, Kush, and other Middle 
East civilizations. As students study the development of 
these civilizations, it is important that they use maps, 
charts, and time lines to organize the study over time and 
place. Students consider the circumstances in each area 
as organized society developed, particularly the rise of 
r ies. Pertinent questions, such as the following, will 
be examined. What part did the natural environment play 
in the lives of these early civilizations? What forms of 
political, economic, and social structures developed in 
these areas? How did early civilizations 
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derive their value systems? What part did religion play 
in society? What was the place of the individual in these 
societies? Finally, what was the nature of slavery in 
early civilizations? 

^ Ancient India 

In this unit of sudy, students explore the origins of 
civilization in ancient India developing at approximately 
the same time as the River Cultures in the Middle 
East. Specifically, students gain knowledge of the 
earliest religious, social, and governmental structures. 
They recognize India's cultural influence upon other 
regions through trade. Additionally, important questions 
direct further reflection. What was India like 
geographically, including distribution of the population? 
What were the characteristics of the main religions of 
ancient India? What impact did religion have on the lives 
of its people? 

"v' Ancient China 

For sixth-grade students to comprehend a country as 
complex as ancient China, teachers must skillfully guide 
students to grasp the concept of dynasties and to 
perceive significant differences among the succeeding 
dynasties. Penetrating questions are addressed. What is 
the significance of unification in China? What part did 
geography play in the development and nature of China? 
What was the effect of major changes in land use? What 
brought about the decline of various dynasties within 
China? 

(jreef<iCivi[ization 

The foundation of much of Western thought can be 
traced to the ancient Hebrews and Greeks. Ethical and 
religious thought, as expressed by the ancient Hebrews, 
affected life and religious ideas in later Greek and 
Roman times as well as in the modern world. 
Developing at a different time and place were the city- 
states of the ancient Greeks. Their impac* on Western 
ideas makes it important for students to answer these 
questions. What were the Greeks like? How did they 
express their view of the human condiNon? What was 
their interpretation of human existence;' What was the 
nature of reason expressed by Greeks through 
geography, science, mathematics, history, and 
philosophy? 



Students [earn tfiat 
the foundation of 
much of Western 
thought can Be 
traced to the 
ancient O^eSrezus 
andQreef^. W 
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^man Civitization 



The study of Rome includes the everyday life of people 
and the rule of law. An essential aspect of the study of 
Rome is a comparison of Roman development in the 
arts, religion, and politics with that of the Greeks. 
Important also is the rise of Christianity during this time. 
Students read about and discuss the ethical nature of the 
Christian faith and its impact on Roman and world 
society. They realize that, ironically, the Roman 
government, which for centuries dominated and 
persecuted the descendants of the uacient Hebrews of the 
Old Testament, became intertwined with the Christian 
church-The Roman Catholic Church-that had its roots in 
the same Judaic traditions and beliefs. 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO ^00 A.D. 
EARLY HUMANS AND EARLY HUMAN SOCIETIES 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE. 

Map and Globe Skills 



Students will 



Extend the development of map and globe skills. 

- Symb Is: Demonstrate an understanding of 

cartograms. 

- Symbols: Compare cartograms with speciality 

and thematic maps. 

- Location: Be able to locate on maps each of the 

civilizations studied and infer why they 
developed there. 

- Location: Apply the understanding of a grid 

system to the location of cities on an outline 

map of the world. 

Example: using latitude and longitude to 
plot Athens and Rome on an 
outline map of the world 

- Directions: Develop an understanding and use 

of flow lines. 

Examples: drawing flow lines on maps 
to show trade routes of early 
civilization; using flow lines 
to explain the ''Silk Road" 
that linked China, the Middle 
East, and Rome 

- Scale: Demonstrate proficiency in applying 

scale to map making. 

Examples: making maps of the 
Hellenistic Empire al 
different times to show its 
expansion and decline, using 
maps to show the expanding 
or shrinking areas of political 
control by succeeding 
Chinese emperors 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



EARLY HUMANS AND EARLY HUMAN SOCIETIES 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE, 
(continued) 


Students will 


Graphic Organizers 


2. 


Know how to interpret and display information and 
data using various graphic organizers. 

- Illustrated and multilevel time lines 

- Maps 

- Globes 
-Charts 

- Illustrations 


Reference Skills 


3. 


Apply reference skills {Alabama Course of Study: 
Language Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



EARLY HUMANS AND EARLY HUMAN SOCIETIES 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


THEORIES— Evidences, 


4 . Discuss evidence regarding the origins of early 


Natiirf of Societies. 


humans. 


Change 


- LrOcaiion 








- v^diegones 




• Homo erectus 




• Homo habilis 




• Homo sapien 




5 . Describe the earliest human societies. 




- L-cx-aiion 








- Ciiltiirp 




- PnmriQ nf <inpial control 




6 . Analyze the Neolithic Revolution in the Middle 




East. 




- Locations 




- Diffusion 




- Cultural development 




- Development of farming 




- Development of villages 




- Forms of go\ . .^'.nt 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION: THE RIVER CULTURES 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 




^tiiHpntQ will 

vJLLiUCllLo will 


THE Middle East and 




Africa 




Mesopotamia 


7 . Explain the influence of geographical factors in the 




development of Mesopotamia using graphic 




organizers. 




- Land formations 




Example: crossroads to the East 




- River systems 




l-*Yflmnlp<J* Tiori^ j^nH Piinhrjitpc 








£jAaiiipic5. noi dnu ory 








Pxflmnlp^' nnmaHiQin vptqiiq jiorir'nltiirp 




8 . Explain factors and/or concepts associated with the 




development of governments in Mesopotamia. 




- City-states 




Example: Babylon 




- Written law 




Fxamnlp* Thp ndp nf H nmmuvnhi 




01d.VCi y 




pyjimnlp* ]po?i] Hpfinitinn 




— I<^limon 
IxCllglUIl 




Pxflmnlp* thpoprapv 




9. Summarize significant features of the cultures of 




Mesopotamia. 




- Religion 




- Written communication 




- Technology 




- Architecture 




- Daily life 




- Economics 




• Agriculture 




• Merchants and trade 




• Systems of exchange 




• Slavery 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION: THE RIVER CULTURES (continued) 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The Middle East and 

Africa 

(continued) 






Egypt 


10. 


Explain the influence of geographical factors in the 
development of civilization in Egypt using graphic 
resources. 

- Land formation 

- Nile River 

- Climate 

- Movement of people 




11. 


Explain how selected factors affected the 
development of government in Egypt. 

- Monarchy 

- Legal system 

- Slavery 

- Religion 




12. 


Summarize significant features of early Egyptian 
culture. 

- Daily life 

Examples: pyramids, metallurgy, 

solar calendar, large stone 
buildings, huge columns, 
meuicine 

- Religion 

- Economics 

- Written communication 

Example: hieroglyphics 

- Technology 




13. 


Compare the Egyptian civilization with that of 
Mesopotamia. 




14. 


Gain insight into early Egyptian civilization 
through the reading oi* excerpts from significant 
writings. 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND (;E0(;RAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



THK BK(;iNMN(; OF CIVILIZATION: THE RIVER CULTURES (continued) 



TOPICS 


STLDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Thf viiddif K\st and 

AFRIC A 
(continued) 

Kl SH 


15. 


Describe the characteristics of the Kush 
civilization. 




16. 


Analyze the reciprocal relationship between Egypt 
and Kush. 


othkr middlk 

Kastkrn 

Civilizations 


17. 


Describe the unique contributions of early Hebrew 

rpliCTiniic thniioht 

- Monotheism 

- Moral and ethical value systems 

- Historical link to a specific geographical 

location 




18. 


Identify aspects of the Old Testament as a history 
of a people. 

Examples: Genesis, Exodus 




19. 


Explain the development of the Phoenician 
alphabet. 




20. 


Comnarf* thp dpvplonment of earlv civilizations 

- Mesopotamia 

- Egypt 

- Kush 

- Other Middle Eastern civiHzations 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION: THE RIVER CULTURES (continued) 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Anciknt India 


2i. 


Explain the impact of interaction of humans and the 
natural environment on the development of 
civilization in the Ganges and Indus River Valleys. 

- Land formation 

- Climate 

- Movement of people 




22. 


Describe the Ganges and Indus River Civilizations 
and discuss their impact on the development of 
ancient India. 




J, Si . 


Trace the development of trade and commerce in 
ancient India, noting products grown and traded. 




24. 


Describe the main features of the religions of 
ancient India. 

- Hinduism 

- Buddhism 




25. 


Explain the impact of Buddhist monks' missionary 
efforts. 

- Cultural expansion 

- Religious expansion 




26. 


Explain the relationship between the development 
of early civilizations in India and the natural 
environment. 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 
THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION: THE RIVER CLLTLRES (continued) 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Ancient China 



Students will 

27. Explain the impact of the natural environment on 
the development of civilization in the Yanetze River 
Valley. 

- Land fonnation 

- Climate 

- Movement of people 



28. Summarize significant contributions of the Shang 
Dynasty to life in ancient China. 

- Unified government 

- Calendar 

- Written language 

29. Analyze the impact on Confucian thought on life in 
China. 

- Ethical value system 

- Family life 

30. Describe how land use was affected by major 
changes in ancient China using graphic resources. 

- Grand Canal construction 

- Population growth 

- Fields planted with improved technology 

- Industrial erowth 

- Great Walt 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 
GREEK CIVILIZATION 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Ancient Grkkce — 

(MlNOANS, MYCENAKANS, 

Athenians, and 
Spartans) 



31 



Explain the impact of geographical factors on the 
development of ancient Greek civilization 
(Minoans, Mycenaeans, city-states) using graphic 



resources. 

Location 
Land formations 
Climate 

Movement of people 



Describe the development of government among 
the ancient Greeks. 

- City-states 

- Democracy 

Example: Athens 

- Oligarchy 

Example: Sparta 

- Citizenship 

Examples: Athens, Sparta 

- Slavery 



Analyze the culture and intellectual development of 
the ancient Greeks. 

- Religion 

- Arts and humanities 

- Education 

- Daily life 

• Sports 

• Lifestyles 

- Economics 

• Agriculture 

• Trade and merchants 

• Money and taxes 

• Slavery 
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SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



(JREEK CIVILIZATION (continued) 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


AN( IKM (iRKKCK— 


34. 


Summarize msights into the lives ot people in the 


VI'NO V\S VlYCKNAFANS. 




early Greek civilization as encountered through 


ATHKMANS, AM) 




literature* 


J> A K 1 A N S ) 






( ront i n ti^d ) 








35. 


Explain the changing nature of government during 






the time of classical Greece, 






- Athenian democracy 






- Spartan tyranny 






- Alexander the Great's conquest 


Classical (Jrkkck 


36. 


Analyze the cultural contributions of classical 






Greece. 






- Arts and architecture 






- Literature, philosophy, history, geography 






• Mythological explanations for physical 






phenomena 






• Map-making contributions 






~ OLlCIlLC (.UlU llimitd 1 UllIl^N 






- Daily life 






- economics 






• Dependence on slavery 






• Tax system 






• Mining, trading, merchants 




37. 


Compare developments in ancient and classical 






Greece using graphic resources. 






- Maps 






- Globes 






- Charts 






- Time lines 






- Illustrations 




38. 


Explain the Greek concept of the individual's 






responsibility in society. 
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SIXTH (iRADP: 
WORLD HISTORY AND (JEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 



ROMAN CIVILIZATION 



TOPICS 


STLDENT OLTCOMES 




Students will 


FOLNDINC; OF ROMK 

AND Thk Republic 


39. 


Summarize the impact of geographical factors in 
early Roman history. 

- Location 

- Land tbmiations 

- Movement of people 




40. 


Explain issues associated with the development of 
government in early Roman history. 

- Monarchies 

- The Roman Republic 

- Individual rights and citizenship 

- International relations 

Example: Punic Wars 




41. 


Describe major features associated with the culture 
of early Roman society. 

- Mythological background of Rome 
" Engineering 

- Law 
-Daily life 

- Religion 

- Economics 

• Agriculture 

• Trade 

• Money and taxes 

• Slavery 




42. 


Compare early Roman civilization to other 
civilizations in the ancient world. 

- Location 

- Government 

- Economy 

- Culture 



SIXTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND (JEOGRAPHY TO 500 A.D. 
ROMAN CIVILIZATION (continued) 



TOPICS 



STLDENT OLTCOMES 



Roman Empirk 



Students will 
43. 



Describe the government during the Roman 
Empire. 

- Role of the emperor 

- Organization of the Empire 

- Rule in the provinces 



44. Describe the economic life during the Roman 
Empire. 

- Agriculture 

- Trade 

- Manufacturing 

- Money and taxes 

- Slavery 

45 . Describe significant cultural contributions 
associated with the Roman Empire. 

Examples: the arts, language, literature, 
architecture, legal code 



46. Trace the development of early Christianity. 

- Location 

• Relationship to Judaism 

- Moral and ethical implications 

- Personalities 

• Jesus 

• Peter 

• Paul 

- Impact of the Roman Empire 
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SIXTH GRADE 



WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 500 A,D. 
ROMAN CIVILIZATION (continued) 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Roman .Smpirk 
(continued ) 



47. Compare significant characteristics of Christianity 
to other religions of the ancient world. 



- Judaism 

- Greek and Roman polytheism 

- Egyptian and Mesopotamian nature gods 

- Hinduism 

- Buddhism 

- Confucianism 

48. Describe the fall of the Roman Empire. 

- Barbarian invasions 

- Conquest of Rome 
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eventh-grade World History and Geography: 500- 
1789 provides students with a context for the 
study of human activity from the fall of Rome to early 
modern times. This course builds on knowledge 
students gained from their study of the ancient world. It 
focuses on the development of Islamic societies in the 
Middle East, the Middle Ages in Europe and Japan, 
civilizations in the Western Hemisphere and Africa, 
European Renaissance and Reformation, and the Age of 
Exploration and Enlightenment. As students study 
humans through time, they also study human 
development. Knowledge and understanding of the 
great variety of peoples and cultures are essential aspects 
of seventh-grade world history and geography. Both 
time and place serve to focus the course as is suggested 
by the topics that organize it. 

• Islam and the Islamic Empire 

• Sub-Saharan African Civilizations 

• Asian Civilizations 

• Medieval Europe 

• The West in a Time of Change: 1 300- 1 600 

• Europe During the Age of Absolutism and the 

Enlightenment: 1600-1789 

Study in the seventh-grade curriculum includes the 
social, political, and technological changes that occurred 
from the end of the Roman Empire to the beginning of 
early modern times. Initially, students study the 
development of the Islamic faith and the subsequent 
empire built around that religion. Students need to study 
ideas, attitudes, and values that have grown out of the 
Islamic faith and the impact on the cultures of the regions 
where Islam is dominant. Recognition of similarities and 
differences between Islam and other religions, 
particularly the Christian faith, helps to clarify the 
Islamic faith. Knowledge of some parts of The Quran 
(The Koran) is appropriate. The use of maps and globes 
is important to establish the proper spatial relationship 
between the Islamic Empire and other areas of the world. 



"KnozvUdge and 
understanding of 
the great variety of 
peopCes and cuftures 
are essentiaC aspects 
of this course. 
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T.?(p[oration and 
settUment of tfie 
Western 
^emispfiere 
Brought 

remar(iaSU change 
in zuorCd history 
and created the 
Beginnings of 
!Amenca. 



Next, students study the sub-Saharan civilizations and 
Asia, followed by a unit on Medieval Europe. As 
students begin their study of the Middle Ages, they use 
maps, charts, and time lines to organize the study of 
many cultures evolving at different places during the 
same time frame. To gain an understanding of 
civilization as it has developed, students need to explore 
these questions. How is each culture unique in respect 
to politics, government, and social life? How did 
different cultures respond to the needs of everyday life? 
What is the nature of the various ethical and value 
systems that were developed? 

As the study of world history progresses chronologically 
to the era of the Renaissance and Reformation in Europe, 
exploring the following questions brings new insight. 
How and why did individuals begin to experience the 
need for reform in the political, social, and religious 
structure of the time? What is the impact of this era on 
life today? How did the Renaissance affect the 
foundations for modem science? 

The final units of study in the seventh grade take 
students to the edge of modem times. Exploration and 
settlement of the Western Hemisphere brought 
remarkable change in world history and created the 
beginnings of the United States of America. It is 
significant that during this time the intellectual 
foundations for America's system of government 
developed among philosophers during the 
Enlightenment. Questions about the natural rights theory 
and the relationship between individuals and dogmatic 
authority are important considerations for studenis. 

Students need to expand reading and writing skills used 
for collecting and summarizing information found in a 
wide range of sources. Writing needs to be developed 
as both a way of learning and of sharing. Maps, charts, 
graphs, time lines, and illustrations are used to gather, 
analyze, and share information. 

Isfam and the Islamic "Empire 

In the first unit for seventh grade, the study of world 
history and geography continues the chronological study 
of world history begun in Grade 6 with the creation of 
the Islamic faith and the Islamic Empire. Knowledge of 
geography of this region is important to an 
understanding of the culture that developed as well as an 
understanding of the central role of religion in 
government and culture within the Islamic Empire. The 
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study of the origins of Islam can be enhanced by a focus 
on a discussion of moral and ethical standards and their 
impact on the life of people. Finally, students need to 
compare Islam with other religions. 

SiiS-Saharan Sifrican Civitizations 

While geography is important in the development of any 
civilization or country, the geographic nature and 
geographic contrasts of sub-Saharan Africa are essential 
to an understanding of the African civilizations of Ghana 
and Mali. It is important that students grasp the 
relationship of the natural features to the movement of 
people, to the economic systems, and to the 
governments that developed. The study familiarizes 
students with cultural aspects such as religion, 
technology, and the nature of daily life in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 



j^ian Cividzations 



To understand the similarities and differences among the 
Asian civilizations of India, China, and Japan, students 
are involved in a simultaneous and comparative study. 
Among the aspects for comparison are the geographic 
features, governmental structure, and culture. Both 
commonalties ar^d unique features are important. 
Students use maps and globes to illustrate the relative 
locations and sizes among these three countries. They 
also use charts and time lines to compare population size 
and chronological development. 

!Mec(ievaf "Europe 

Within this unit, students become familiar with the 
evolving governmental structure. They develop an 
understanding of the nature of the economic structure 
and class system. Understanding the interrelationship of 
church and government and the absolute power of the 
Roman Catholic Church is essential. 

The West in a Time of Change: 1300-1600 

Dramatic change^ occurred during these periods of the 
Renaissance, Reformation, and Exploration. The 
Renaissance was a transitional movement, a rebirth 
between medieval and more enlightened times. It was 
marked by a revival of the arts, literature, and the 
beginnings of modern science. The Reformation was a 
religious movement aimed at correcting assumed abuses 
in the Roman Catholic Church and marked ultimately by 



It is important tfiat 
students grasp the 
reCationship of the 
naturaC features to 
the movement of 
people, to the 
economic systems, 
and to the 
governments that 
developed, 
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the establishment of Protestant churches. The Age of 
Exploration greatly expanded the knowledge of the 
world. Other civilizations were encountered such as the 
Early American cultures of the Aztecs, Incas, and 
Mayans. Students need to understand both the 
magnitude and methods of change in religion, education, 
geography, philosophy, arts, science, world travel, and 
government between 1300 and 1600. 

"Europe (During tfie Agt of MsoUtism and the 
"EnCightenment: 1600-1789 

This period is a natural result of the changes that 
occurred during 1300-1600, Careful reading of textual 
material, as well as excerpts from significant writers of 
the period, assists students in evaluating and analyzing 
the political changes, the philosophical setting, and the 
emerging scientific revolution, 'ft* 



Students need to 
understand Botfi 
the magnitude and 
metfiods of change 
in religion; 
education, 
geography, 
phibsophy, arts, 
science, zuortd 
travel, and 
government 
between 1300 and 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THK FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




Lii L KS h. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- Svmbols* Be able to use isonleth mans to 




connect areas of commonality 




Examples: isolines, isobars 




- Symbols: Learn how to make and use simple 




contour maps to indicate relief. 




- Svmbols' Annlv iinHprstandinp of svmbnis to 




illustrate relationships amonp nations nf the 




w/nrl H 

W VJl l\X, 




Example: using symbols to map 








nj^tinn<i in thp flftppnth rpntiirv 

llcllKJllo 111 LllC llllCdllll V^^lllUl Y 




through the eighteenth century 




- I oration* Annlv the iindprstandinp of a prid 




svstem to the location of cities on an outline 




map of the world. 




• Latitude 




• Longitude 




• Minutes 




• Seconds 




- Location* Annlv the understanding of a prid 




system to make comparisons among major 




cities and regions of the world. 




Examnles' usinff latitude to observe thp 




relationship between latitiidp 




and climate; comparing time 




zone in various places, using 




longitude to calculate time 




references; comparing 




regions of the world based 




on different map 




projections — Mercator, 




Robinson, Goode; using the 




International Date Line to 




explain how and why the 




date changes 



SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 





STL'DENT OLTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREP: 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE, 
(contmued) 


Students will 


Map and Globe Skills 
(continued) 




- Directions: Apply understanding of cardinal and 

intermediate directions to map projection. 
Examples: using a variety of map 

projections with directions, 
comparing map projections to 
globes and to maps of the 
same type 

- Scale: Demonstrate proficiency in using scale. 

Examples: using scale to evaluate 

several routes between the 
same points, using maps 
with scale expressed in 
various ways 


Graphic Organizers 


2. 


Know how to interpret and display information and 
data using various graphic organizers. 

- Illustrated and multilevel time lines 

- Charts 

- Maps 

- Globes 

- Illustrations 


Reference Skills 


3. 


Apply reference skills (Alabama Course of Study: 
Laui^uaiic Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 
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SEVENTH GRADE 



WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



ISLAM AND THE ISLAMIC EMPIRE 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



RELIGION, Government, 

AND CULTURE 



4. 



Describe geographic aspects of the Islamic Empire 
using graphic resources. 



- Location 

- Natural features 

- Movement of people 

5 . Analyze the development of the Islamic faith. 



6. Relate the Islamic faith to the government and culture 
of the Islamic Empire. 

- Central role of religion 

- Empire building 

- Moral and ethical codes 

- Economic system 

- Intellectual accomplishments 

- Multicultural nature 

7 . Compare significant features of Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism. 

- Religious doctrir.j 

- Moral codes 

- Religious writings 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



SUB-SAHARAN AFRICAN CIVILIZATIONS 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




StiiHpnt^ will 


Ghana and Mali 


8. Compare governments and economic systems of 




Ghana and Mali. 




- Leadership 




- Laws 




- Organization 




- Agriculture 




- Merchants and trade 




•Gold 




• Slavery 




- Exchange systems and taxes 




9. Describe the cultures of Ghana and Mali. 




- Religion 




- Intellectual accomplishments 




- Technology 




- Daily life 




- Languages 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



ASIAN CIVILIZATIONS 



I yJiiK^^ 






Students will 


irNJJlA) V^HIIMA, AINU JAr AIM 


iu. jDxpiain inc rciaiionsnip ociwccn gcogrdpny dnu ine 




social, cultural, and economic development in India, 




China, and Japan from 500 through 1789 using 




graphic resources. 




- Location 




- Natural features 




- Movement of people 




1 1 . Describe the governmental structure of India, China, 




and Japan from 500 through 1 789. 




- Leadership 




- Organization 




" L.Cgdl COUcS 




12. Compare the cultures of India, China, and Japan 




from 500 through 1789. 




- Religions 




Examples: moral code, caste system of 




India, beliefs 




- Intellectual accomplishments 




- Daily life 




- Languages 




- Discoveries and inventions 




Examples: seismograph, printing press. 




gun powder 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



MEDIEVAL EUROPE 









Students will 


Government, Economy, 


13. Explain the evolving governmental structure of 


AND Clltlre 


medieval society. 




- Feudalism 




Examples: towns, central government. 




vassal/lord relationship 




- Role of the Catholic church 




• Relationship between civil and religious 




authority 




- Signiticant personalities 




• Clovis 




• Charlemagne 




• William the Conqueror 




1 4. Explain the economic structure of medieval society. 




- Feudal manors 




Example: serfdom 




- Towns 




Example: trade 




- Guilds 




1 S Describe the culture of medieval societv 




- Religion 




- Intellectual life 




- Social classes 




- Daily life 




- Architecture 




1 6. Analyze the impetus of the Crusades on conflict and 




change in world history. 




- Religious intolerance 




- East-West trade 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



THE WEST IN A TIME OF CHANGE: 1300-1600 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


RENAISSANCE 


17. 


Explain the impact of geographic factors on Europe 
between 1300 and 1600 using graphic resources. 

- Location 

- Exploration 

- Movement of people and ideas 

- Trade 




18. 


Explain the role of Italian city-states in the emergence 
of the Renaissance. 




19. 


Explain changing attitudes of govemment from 1300 
to 1600. 

- Expanding central goveinment 

- ^^ndn^in^ icvcis oi loicrdiion 

Example: humanism 




20. 


Explain the impact of economic life in Europe 
between 1300 and 1600. 

- Decline in work force 

Examples: plague, famine 

- Trade and commerce 

- Population shift 

Example: farms to town 




21. 


Analyze characteristics of Renaissance culture from 
1300 to 1600. 



- Religion 

- Intellectual achievements 

• Art 

• Sculpture 

• Scientific advancement 

- Daily life 

- Humanistic philosophy 



SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



THE WEST IN A TIME OF CHANGE: 1300-1600 (continued) 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


REFORMATION 


22. 


Discuss the decline in power of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

- Religion 

- Government 

- Daily life 




23. 


Analyze the rise of Protestantism. 

- Conflict in value systems 

- Ninety-five Theses by Martin Luther 

- Significant movements 


Exploration 


24. 


Discuss the background of the Age of Exploration. 

- Economics 

- Religion 

- Technology 




25. 


Discuss voyages of discovery using graphic 
resources. 

- Christopher Columbus 

- Ferdinand Magellan 

- Prince Henry 

- Samuel de Champlain 




26. 


Describe features of selected civilizations (Aztecs, 
Inca, and Mayans) in the Western Hemisphere. 

- Location 

- Movement of people 

- Culture 

- Political system 

- Religion 

- Archaeological remains 

Example: Olmec civilization 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 
THE WEST IN A TIME OF CHANGE: 1300-1600 (continued) 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Exploration 
(continued) 



Students will 

27 . Trace the political and economic impact of the 
encounter between Europeans and inhabitants of 
North and South America. 

- Spanish 

- French 

- British 



28. 



Develop an understanding of individuals' attitudes 
and major events by reading excerpts from significant 
writings from 1300 to 1600. 
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SEVENTH GRADE 



WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



EUROPE DURING THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM AND THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT: 1600-1789 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Absolutism 


29. 


Describe the changing political boundaries in Europe 
from 1600 to 1789 using graphic resources, 

- Locations 

- Movement of people 




30. 


Compare emerging political systems in Europe, 

- England 

• Constitutional monarchy 

- France 

• Absolute monarchy 

- Russia 

• Rise as European power 

• Peter the Great 

• Catherine the Great 

- Role of religion 

- The people 




31. 


Trace the rise of capitalism in Europe between 1600 
and 1789, 

- Protestant ethic 

- Joint stock companies 

- Colonization 

- Banking 


Enlightenment 


32. 


Explain the philosophical background of the scientific 
revolution and Enlightenment, 

- Science and mathematics 

• Copernicus 

• Galileo 

• Kepler 

• Descartes 

- Ethics and values 

- Politics 

- Early Enlightenment figures 

• Sir Isaac Newton 

• John Locke 
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SEVENTH GRADE 



WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 500-1789 



EUROPE DURING THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM AND THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT: 1600-1789 (continued) 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Enlightenment 
(continued) 



33 



Analyze the political ideas of Enlightenment thinkers. 



- Montesquieu 

- Rousseau 

- Voltaire 

34. Gain insight into ideas reflective of the Enlightenment 
through excerpts from writings of significant authors 
of the Enlightenment. 

Examples: Thomas Jefferson, Adam Smith, 
Benjamin Franklin 
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Eighth QracCe 
United S tates ^History and Qeography to 
1877: Creation of a (Democratic 9\[ation 



rp ighth-grade United States History and Geography 
to 1877 links the fifth-grade study of selected 
themes and periods to the eleventh-grade study of issues 
in modem America as part of a three-year sequential 
study of American history and geography for Alabama 
students. It builds upon the sixth- and seventh-grade 
world history and geography courses and compares the 
American experience with that of other peoples. In 
particular, this course provides the opportunity for 
students to analyze the creation of representative 
democracy. The focus of this course is the period 1776 
to 1877; however, as the following topics illustrate, the 
entire scope of the course includes prehistory to 1877. 

• Exploration and Settlement: Prehistory to 1763 

• Revolution Through the Era of Good Feelings- 

1763-1828 

• Jacksonian Democracy— Prelude to Conflict: 

1828-1860 

• Civil War and Reconstruction: 1 860- 1 877 

The study of American history and geography extends 
beyond the collection and retention of factual information 
to critical thinking and thinking habits. Students deal 
with essential questions about the American experience. 
What IS natural law and the social contract? Why are 
these ideals absolute to democracy in America? What are 
civic responsibility and participation in the democratic 
process? Why are they necessary for the survival of a 
democracy? How has America reacted to the mixing of 
multiple cultures throughout history? These and other 
questions related to the political, social, and cultural 
composition of America are central concerns of any 
American history and geography class. 

The relationship of Americans to the natural environment 
is another key topic in this study. As students seek 
answers to key questions, the character of America and 



In tfte study of 
American history 
and geography, 
students deaiwith 
essentiaC questions 
aSout the American 
e?(perience. 
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Wfiat is tfie 
foundation of our 
moraC and etfticaC 
vaCue system? 



Americans is clarified. What are the gifts nature has 
provided to this nation? How have Americans used 
and/or abused the gifts of nature? What part did the 
natural environment play in the creation of a democratic 
nation? Across the breadth of this course, the 
fundamental themes of geography are applied to each era 
(Appendix B). What is the foundation of the moral and 
ethical value systems? What part does the individual 
play in the establishment and continuation of the 
American character? How do the economic and political 
systems reflect values? 

Of central importance is the development of skills needed 
for collecting and analyzing infonnation important to the 
study of history and geography. In particular, the 
reading and comprehension of graphic materials, the 
reading and comprehension of the textbook and other 
related materials, and the writing of expository pieces are 
essential. It is appropriate for students to complete at 
least one writing assignment for each unit of content. 
Finally, practicing social participation skills enhances the 
development of democratic ideals and citizenship studied 
as part of the content. 

'E?(pforation andSettfement: Prehistory to 1763 

United States history and geography is, to a large 
degree, a study of the movement of people. Significant 
in this study is the competition among Europeans for 
dominance on the North American continent. In this 
unit, students revisit their fifth-grade study of 
Exploration and Settlement as it affected America. In 
particular, students should discuss and analyze the 
contact and interaction of three cultures: Native 
Americans, Europeans, and Africans. The relationships 
between and among these groups are important for study 
of the multicultural nature of American society. Also, 
the beginning of self-rule in America, the impact of 
religion on all aspects of society, and the influence of 
geographical factors are key areas of study. 

O^evofution Tfirough tfie "Era of Qood J^eeUngs: 1763- 
1828 

From the beginning of settlement in America, a form of 
democracy was present. Instruction dealing with this 
era requires students to study and analyze the ideas, 
institutions, and practices of American political 
democracy from late colonial times through the 
organization of the government. There is a detailed 



study of the Revolution, including leaders, major battles, 
and the importance of all segments of American society 
to the success of the Revolution. A focus of the study is 
the Constitution, the establishment of a federal form of 
government, and the Bill of Rights. Students study in 
detail the Constitutional Convention, the background 
ideas for the Constitution, the debates at the Convention, 
and the eventual compromises that resulted in the 
Constitution. They become aware that the emergence of 
political parties, the verification of the power of the 
Supreme Court, and the definition of other aspects of 
government occurred during this era. The election of 
Thomas Jefferson and the peaceful transfer of povver 
from the Federalists to the anti-Federalists are important 
events to be studied. 

The role of the natural environment and interaction with 
the natural environment are important topics during the 
era of the Revolution. Specific factors in the Revolution 
were distance from England, the ability to sustain an 
army, and natural wealth. Following the Revolution, the 
use of the land and the direction of the economy were 
key points of debate between Federalists and anti- 
Federalists. Also during this era, settlers' first 
significant movements into the interior began to occur; 
and Lewis and Clark conducted their survey of the far 
west. Additionally, the importance of the natural 
environment to early economic development is analyzed. 

Jacf^sonian "Democracy — (PreCude to Conffict: 1828- 
1860 

The time from 1828 to 1860 is one of the most 
significant and complicated periods in American history. 
The election of Andrew Jackson as the defining event in 
both the rise of the West and the expansion of the right to 
vote is of central importance. The continuing conflicts 
involving Native Americans during the Westward 
Movement are also addressed. Students study and 
analyze the increasingly hostile debate over slavery and 
states' rights while studying the great pre-Civil War 
Westward Movement. In addition, they can recognize 
this era as a time of intellectual flowering in America. 
Many authors, such as Emerson and Thoreau, began 
writing in a transcendentalist school of thought, while 
Frederick Douglass and others began to write powerfully 
about the plight of black Americans. A key issue for 
students to analyze is the inability of a nation with 
regional differences to reach peaceful compromise in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 



SI focus of Study in 
the eighth-grade is 
the Constitutiorij the 
estaSfishment of a 
federal form of 
government; 
and the "Biiiof 
%ghts. % 
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^fie period can be 
studied in severaf 
zvays: as t fie final 
phase in a conflict 
of tzvo subcultures, 
as the Breal<^ozun 
of a democratic 
political system, as 
the clima?c of 
several decades of 
social reform, and 
as the central 
chapter in 
American racial 
history. 



Connected and parallel to sectionalism during this era 
was the great Westward Movement of the pre-Civil War 
era. The stream of new settlers into the South and the 
resulting expansion of slavery are significant. The 
connection of this migration to the search for land is a 
key element of study. It is important that this 
development be contrasted with the expansion of farming 
in the old Northwest that relied upon free labor. Finally, 
this unit includes a detailed study of the first migrations 
of settlers to the West Coast. It was during this era that 
Oregon and California experienced their first great 
settlements by Americans. The lure of the natural 
abundance of these two areas is an important 
consideration. 

Civif "n'ar and Reconstruction: 1860-1877 

The American Civil War was the pivotal event in 
American history. The survival of the United States as a 
nation depended upon the outcome of this war. The 
period can be studied in several ways: as the final phase 
in a conflict of two subcultures, as the breakdown of a 
democratic political system, as the climax of several 
decades of social reform, and as the central chapter in 
American racial history. Students study the main stages 
of the war, the strengths and weaknesses on both sides, 
the leaders, the military practices, and the effects on the 
people. The role of Abraham Lincoln is of vital 
importance. Reconstruction is studied in all of its 
phases. An important topic of study is the role of Blacks 
in Reconstruction at a time of attempted reform. 
Students also study the ongoing Westward Movement 
and its impact on American life and society. Of 
particular importance in this era is the expansion of 
settlements in the mid-west. During this time, 
Americans discovered the wealth of the land in this area 
for farming. Also the first of the great cattle ranches in 
Texas began cattle drives to the railroads in Kansas, m 
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EIGHTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




throu(;h()Lt the 




COURSE. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 - Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Compare the effectiveness of 




presenting information on maps, charts, and 




graphs. 




Examples: population density over 




time, religious 




denominations over time. 




types of vegetation over 




time. 




- Location: Apply an understanding of the 




relationship between the earth s revolution. 




rotation, longitude, time, and seasons to 




comparative studies of United States regions. 




Example: using lime zone maps to 




compute the time of day in 




various places 




- Location: Compare historical maps of regions 




and discuss causes and outcomes of the 




changes. 




Examples: mapping the area that the 




United States acquired 




through the Louisiana 




Purchase and showing what 




states are now located there. 




mapping the lands in dispute 




between the United States 




and Mexico in 1846 and 




identifying ways that the war 




changed the lives of people 




in those areas 
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EIGHTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 






THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE* 








Map and Globe Skills 


- Uirections. Apply an unuersianuing oi Ldruinai 


(coniinuco ; 


anri intprmediaie directions to show reUitive 


location on a variety of perspective maps. 




- Scale* Learn to show oroDortional 




rpnrp^cpntjuion throiiPh thp use of niUDS with 




ornHiiatpH pitpIpq 


Graphic Organizers 


2. Know how to interpret and display infonnation and 




data using various graphic organizers. 




- Charts 




- Graphs 




- Maps 




• Demographic 




• Economic 




• Political 




• Physical relief 




- Globes 




- Time lines 




- Illustrations 


Reference Skills 


3 . Apply reference skills {Alaho'mi Course of Study : 




Lanf^uai^c Arts) in independent investigations of 




selected topics. 
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EIGHTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


exploration and 
Settlement: 
prehistory to 1763 


4 


lldL-C UlClIlolUliL> lill^lallUlI allLl oClllCIllCIll 

throughout the American continents, 

- Land bridge 

- Cultural developments 




5. 


Evaluate the role of European exploration in the 
settlement of the Western Hemisphere, focusing on 
the area that became the United States. 

- Significant European explorers 

• Christopher Columbus 

• John Cabot 

• Henry Hudson 

• Coronado 

- European settlements 




6. 


Explain the impact of Europeans and Africans on 
America during the colonial period. 


REVOLUTION THROUGH 
THE ERA OF GOOD 
FEELINGS: 1763-1828 


7. 


Explain the causes of the American Revolution. 

- Political differences 

- Economic differences 

- Geographic separation 




8. 


Describe various aspects of the Revolutionary War. 

- Leaders 

- Key personalities 

- Major campaigns 

- Human and military resources 

- Outcome 
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EIGHTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Rf.volltion Through 
THE Era of Good 

FEELINGS: 1763-1828 


9. 


Summarize the significance of excerpts from 
selected writings associated with the establishment 
of American democracy. 


(continued) 




- Common Sense by Thomas Paine 

- Declaration of Independence 

- George Washington's Farewell Address 

Examples: Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith 
Articles of Confederation 




10. 


Analyze the events of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

- Key personalities 

- Major crises and compromises 

- Ratification of the Constitution 

• Federalist Papers 

Examples: numbers 10, 15, 51 




11. 


Describe the philosophical background of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

- John Locke 

- Rousseau 

- Montesquieu 




12. 


Describe the organization of government as stated 
in the Constitution. 

- Separation of powers 

- Democratic republic 




13. 


Paraphrase significant aspects of the Constitution. 

- Preamble 
-Bill of Rights 



I 
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EIGHTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Revolution Through 
THE Era of Good 
Feelings: 1763-1828 
(continued) 


14. 


Evaluate the Federalist and anti-Federalist positions 
on the role of government. 

- Washington's administration 

- Adams' administration 

- Jefferson's administration 

• Marburv v. Madison 

• Louisiana Purchase 




15. 


Explain the impact of various factors on the 
development of America during the early nineteenth 
century. 

-War of 1812 

- Native population relations 

- Early Westward Movement 

- Slavery expansion 

- Economic development 

- Monroe Doctrine 

- Clay's American System 

- Tariff controversy 




16. 


Describe American culture during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

• ucism 

• 'The Great Awakening^ 1728-1790 

- Ethnic and racial relationships 

- Family and social life 


Jacksonian 
Democracy— Prelude 
TO Conflict: 1828- 
1860 


17. 


Assess the impact of the election of Andrew 
Jackson on the development of a democracy in 
America. 




18. 


Describe the nature of sectionalism. 

- Political 

- Economic 

- Geographic 

- Cultural 
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EIGHTH GRADE 



UNITED STATE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


JACKSONIAN 

DEMOCRACY— Prelude 
TO CONFLICT: 1828-1860 
(continued) 


19. 


Summarize the importance of selected writings 
associated with major events between 1828 and 
1860. 

- John C. Calhoun's "Nullification Speech" 

(1832) 

- Daniel Webster's ''Rope of Sand" speech 

- Dred Scott Decision 




20. 


Describe the Westward Movement between 1828 
and 1860. 

Examples: public land policies, contact with 
Native Americans 




21. 


Evaluate the causes of the Civil War, 

- Agriculture versus industry 

- Slavery versus freedom 

- Division versus union 




22. 


Describe the lives of Blacks in America before the 
Civil War. 




23. 


Examine American society and culture during the 
early to mid-nineteenth century. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

• "The Second Great Awakening" 

• Abolitionist Movement 

- Ethnic and racial relationships 

- Reform Movements 

•Women's Movement 
•Temperance 
•Utopian society 

- Family and social life 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY TO 1877: CREATION 

OF A DEMOCRATIC NATION 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Civil War and 

reconstruction: 

1860-1877 


24. 


Discuss significant features of the Civil War. 

- Leaders/key personalities 

- Major campaigns and battles 

- Human and military resources 

- Human suffering (military and civilian) 

- Outcome 




25, 


Describe major characteristics of the 
Reconstruction Era, 

- Background 

- Politics 

• Livil Rights Laws 

- Economics 

• Collapse of the South's economy 

- Society and culture 




26, 


Analyze the importance of writings that reflect the 
time of the Civil War and Reconstruction Era. 

ijAduipici>. nmdncipauon rTOCiamaiion , 

Lincoln's "Gettysburg Address''; 
1 3th, 14th, and 15th Amendments 
to the Constitution; Red Cloud's 
**Indian Rights" speech 


- 


27, 


Analyze the movement of people to the West from 
1860 to 1877. 

- Transportation 

- Communication system 

- Indian wars 

- Homestead Act of 1862 




28. 


Examine American culture during the Civil War 
and Reconstruction Era. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

- Ethnic and racial relationships 

- Family and social life 
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j\(intft (^racCe 
J^faSama fHlstory and QeograpHy: 

1900 to tHe ^Present 



Q labama History and Geography: 1900 to the 
Present focuses on critical issues and events in the 
history of Alabama during the twentieth century. In this 
required one-semester course (Appendix D), content 
includes those individuals, issues, and events in 
government, economics, and society that have been 
significant in the development of the state. A study of 
the natural environment and its relationship to life in 
Alabama is a part of this course. In addition, Alabama's 
role in the nation and the world is emphasized. The 
following topics indicate both chronology and content 
for study in the ninth grade. 



• Constitution of 1901 to The Great Depression 

• The Great Depression Through World War II 

• Conflict and Change in Modem Alabama: 1945 to 

the Present 



Students are expected to participate in the collection and 
evaluation of information as they study and analyze 
issues in Alabama History and Geography: 1900 to the 
Present. The textbook needs to be supplemented with 
information from various sources, including primary 
sources available in the state. Maps, charts, and 
databases are sources of information that should be 
used. However, the collection and retention of factual 
information do not meet the requirements of this course. 
Students are expected to analyze issues and events 
through classroom discussions, research projects, and 
extensive writing activities. Throughout the study of 
Alabama history, students apply the fundamental themes 
of geography to the development of Alabama during the 
twentieth century (Appendix B). 

Alabama in the twentieth century has experienced much 
change. It is the purpose of instruction in this course to 
lead students to identify and analyze the issues associated 
with that change. What do these changes mean to 
Alabamians? How have the daily lives of Alabamians 



Content indudes 
those incfividuaCs; 
issues^ and events in 
government; 
economics; and 
society that have 
Seen significant in 
the development of 
JAtaSama. 
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(PoCiticatty, sodaCCy, 
and cuCturaCCy, the 
Mabarna of tfie 
[ate tzuentietfi 
century is aCmost 
unrecognizabCe as 
the state at the 
beginning of the 
century. « 



been affected by these changes? What is the relationship 
between the natural environment and economic 
development in Alabama? How is the economy of 
Alabama interdependent with the national and global 
economies? How does change affect ways that 
Alabamians prepare young people for the world of 
work? 

Politically, socially, and culturally, the Alabama of the 
late twentieth century is almost unrecognizable as the 
state at the beginning of the century. A century that 
began with the disenfranchisement of most citizens in the 
state has witnessed nothing short of a revolution in the 
area of political democracy. Similarly, accompanying 
radical change has occun^ed in the social and cultural 
structure of the state. Questions such as the following 
are to be addressed. What are the changes in Alabama's 
relationship to the nation? How has change affected the 
daily life of Alabamians? What values and ethical 
standards that Alabamians cherish reflect this change? 
These and other vital questions are essential in the 
development of this course content. 

Students need to acquire skills used for collecting and 
analyzing information necessary for the study of history 
and geography. In particular, the reading and 
comprehension of graphic materials, the reading and 
comprehension of the textbook, and the writing of 
expository pieces are essential. Students need to 
complete at least one writing assignment for each unit of 
content. Finally, practicing participatory democracy 
enhances the development of the concept of a democratic 
ideal and citizenship studied as part of content. 

Constitution of 1901 to The great (Depression 

The Constitution of 1901, to a large degree, set the tone 
of Alabama history for the century. Over most of this 
century, one small politically powerful segment of 
society denied political rights to other segments of 
society, including Blacks, all women, and poor white 
males. A thoughtful study and a critique of the basic 
content of the Constitution are essential for the study of 
Alabama history. Students also study the part 
Alabamians played in World War I and the effect the war 
had on the state. Attention is given to the changing 
economic conditions during this era, including the first 
clear cutting of forests in the southern part of the state, 
the practice of sharecropping in all parts of the state, the 
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use of convict labor by the coal industry in and around 
Jefferson County, the poverty in the Tennessee Valley 
region, and the use and abuse of child and women labor 
in the factories. Students become familiar with 
individuals who played a significant role in the 
development of Alabama. Finally, students develop a 
detailed knowledge of the physica. environment of 
Alabama and apply that knowledge to their 
comprehensive study of twentieth-century Alabama 
history and geography. 

nUe great "Depression nUrougfi "World "H^ar II 

While poverty was a regular part of life in Alabama 
before the 1930s, the Great Depression brought a new 
dimension to the economic conditions of many 
Alabamians. By the end of the 1930s, per capita income 
in Alabama was barely 40 percent of the national 
average. The study of poverty and the impact of the 
Depression on Alabama, the impact of federal relief 
programs, and the establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are vital topics. World War II was a time of 
change for Alabama. The part Alabamians played in this 
war is important. Also, the impact of the war on the 
state is reflected in the increased role of women in the 
workplace and the greatly increased migration of Blacks 
to northern industrial centers. Students become familiar 
with individuals who played a significant role in the 
development of Alabama during this'time. 

Conffict and Cfiange in "Modem J^faSama: 1945 to 
the "Present 

Post-World War II is a time of change in Alabama. In a 
span of 50 years, the wealth of people in the state has 
grown tremendously; the state has moved from an 
agrarian to the edge of an information-age economy; and 
there have been both a social and a political revolution. 
Students benefit from studying and analyzing Alabama 
society during this era both as a microcosm of the nation 
and as a leader in change. Important topics for study are 
the Civil Rights Movement and economic expansion. 
Students become familiar with major personalities of the 
time as well as grow in understanding of the everyday 
lives of individuals from different segments of Alabama 
society. Key issues are the cause and the effect of the 
changes in the social, economic, and political life of the 
slate. As students reflect on the course of Alabama 
history, it is important that they consider their role as 
citizens of this state. 



Study of 
poverty and the 
impact of the 
depression on 
AfaBama, the 
impact offederaC 
refief programs, 
and the 
estaBfishment of the 
Tennessee VaUey 
Authority are vitaC 
topics. « 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE. 



Students will 



Map and Globe Skills 



1 . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 



- Symbols: Evaluate different types of maps. 
Examples: demographic, political. 



- Symbols: Exhibit sufficient map skills to be 

able to create a map of Alabama based on 
personal criteria and interest. 
" Symbols: Become acquainted with surveying, 

- Location: Demonstrate an understanding of 

relative location on a globe. 

Examples: climate, population density, 
income 

- Location: Be able to construct maps depicting 

the consequences of human modification of 
the environment. 

Examples: construction of dams and 

roads, urbanization over 

time 

- Direction: Demonstrate skill in using a road 

map to plan travel. 

Examples: from home city to a major 
city, from Alabama to a 
northwestern state 

- Direction: Be able to give directions using 

absolute and relative terms. 

- Scale: Compare the usefulness of various types 

of scales used in mapping. 
Examples: fractional, graphic, verbal 



economic, physical relief 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COURSE, 
(continued) 

GRAPHIC Organizers 



Reference Skills 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



2, Know how to interpret and display information and 
data using various graphic organizers, 

- Charts 

- Graphs 

- Maps 

- Globes 

- Multilevel time lines 

• Alabama 

• United States 

• World 

- Photographs 

3 . Apply reference skills {Alabama Course ofStudx: 
Laui^ua^e Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 1 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Constitution of 1901 
TO The GREAT 
Depression 


4. 


Describe the natural environment of Alabama. 

- Land forms 

- Regions 

- Climate 

- Waterways 

- Natural resources 




5. 


Compare the Alabama Constitution of 1901 with 
the United States Constitution. 

- Governmental organization 

- Civil liberties 




6. 


Analyze the impact the Constitution of 1901 had on 
democratic principles. 

- Politics 

- Economics 

- Society 

Example: comparison of the number of persons 
empowered to vote in 1 9 1 0 to the 
number empowered to vote in 1 890 




7. 


Compare the roles of agriculture and industr>' in the 
economy of various places in Alabama during the 
eady 1900s. 

- Birmingham 

- Black Belt 

- Tennessee Valley 

- Mobile 

- Wiregrass 

- Piney Woods 




8. 


Describe the relationship of the natural environment 
to individual lifestyles and the economy. 

- Climate 
-Soil 

- Weather 

- Minerals 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


CONSTITUTION OF 1901 

TO The Great 
Depression 

(continued) 


9. 


Trace the impact of World War I on Alabama. 

- Participation in World War I 

UiClV^IV 1111^1 ClllV^ll KKJ llCllllClll L'illCo 

- Economy of the state 




10. 


Describe Alabama's culture from 1901 through the 
1930s, 


The Great Depression 
Through world War II 


11. 


Describe racial segregation as it was practiced in 
Alabama during the era of The Great Depression 
Through Worid War IL 

- Politics 

- Economics 

- Societv 




12. 


Compare the effects of the Great Depression on 
Alabama and the nation. 

- Life of the people and the economy 




13. 


Describe the effects of New Deal programs on 
Alabama, 

- Works Projects Administration (WPA) 

- Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 

- Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) 




14. 


Describe the impact of Worid War II on Alabama, 

- Military 

- Economics 

- Society 




15. 


Explain Alabama's culture from the Depression 
through Worid War II. 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The Great Depression 
Through World War II 
(continued) 


16. 


Analyze the importance of significant writings by- 
reading excerpts that reflect the era of the 
Depression through World War IL 


Conflict and Change 
IN Modern Alabama: 
1945 to the Present 


17. 


Describe the effects of population demographics 
and industrialization on the environment. 




18. 


Describe Alabama's economic development, 

- Continuing migration from rural to urban areas 

- Growth of industry 

- Reverse migration of Blacks to Alabama in the 

1970s and 1980s 

- Movement from an agrarian and industrial age 

to an information age 




19. 


Explain the Populist political movement (1940s and 
1950s) in Alabama, 




20. 


Summarize the Civil Rights Movement in Alabama, 






- Events 

• Montgomery Bus Boycott 

• Freedom riders 

• Birmingham 1950s- 1960s 

• Selma-to-Montgomery March 

• White resistance 

- Impact 

• United States Supreme Court decisions 

• Federal and state laws 

• Social environment 

- Personalities 

• Albert Boutwell 

• Father Bryan 

• Martin Luther King, Jr, 

• Rosa Parks 

• George C. Wallace 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Conflict and Change 
IN MODERN Alabama: 
1945 TO THE Present 
(continued) 


21. 


Assess the impact of the Wallace Era on life in 
Alabama. 

- inauscndi ueveiuprneni 
~ Race relations 

- Education 

• Development of junior colleges 

- Transportation 

• Highway construction 

- Judicial Reform 




22. 


Evaluate the impact of state government on Hfe in 
Alabama from 1945 to the present. 

- Economics 

- Society 

- Education 




23. 


Describe the role of state and local governments in 
Alabama. 

- Budgeting process 

• Knieht v. State of Alabama 

- Regulatory agencies 




24. 


Describe distinguishing features of Alabama's 
culture from 1945 to the present. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Popular culture 

- Religion 

- Family and social life 

- Ethnic and race relations 




25. 


Discuss Alabama's involvement in world and 
national affairs. 

- Economics 

- Military 

- Culture 

- Politics 

Examples: John Sparkman, Lister Hill 
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NINTH GRADE 

ALABAMA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1900 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



CONFLICT AND CHANGE 

IN MODERN Alabama: 
1945 TO THE Present 
(continued) 



Students will 
26 



Analyze the significance of excerpts from writings 
associated with major events from 1945 to the 
present. 

Examples: Martin Luther King's "Letter from 
the Birmingham Jail/' George C. 
Wallace's first inaugural address: 
''Segregation Now — Segregation 
Forever" 
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9\[int(i QracCe — ^Cective 

fAnthro^otogy 



(yi nthropology is a one-semester, ninth-grade 
elective course (Appendix D). This course is an 
introduction to the study of human development from a 
cultural and biological perspective. The study of 
anthropology allows students to analyze human behavior 
from the biological past as well as the social and cultural 
present. The following topics are included for study in 
this course. 

• Cultural Anthropology 

• Physical Anthropology 

• Linguistics 

• Archaeology 

In studying Anthropology, questions such as these are 
addressed. What resources can provide information 
about past societies? How have humans adjusted to their 
environment in various places and times? How does the 
language of the people reflect the level of development, 
beliefs, and social mores? What are some of the uses 
and potential abuses of anthropology? 

The relationship between history and geography to 
anthropological studies is obvious. Events over time 
and the physical and human environment are integrally 
tied to each element of anthropology. 

Cultural J^ntfiropolo^y 

Cultural anthropology is an examination of traditional 
behavior of humans in a social context. This includes 
the patterned systematic behavior of groups ranging 
from technologically simple peoples without their own 
system of writing to segments of urban populations. 

Physical Sintftropology 

Physical anthropology is a study of the evolution of the 
biological foundations of cultural behavior. Students 
analyze the morphology and behavior of genetic variation 
among human populations and human physical 
adaptation to the environment. 



"Events over time 
and the pfiysicaC 
and human 
environment are 
integrallxj tied to 
each element of 
anthropology, 
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Linguistics 



Linguistics is a concentration on language as the basis of 
culture. The origin, distribution, and comparative 
grammar of languages are part of linguistic concerns. 
Other aspects of language, such as the development of 
writing, kinetics, and play, are also studied, 

SIrcfiaeoCogy 

Archaeology is the study of past cultures through 
analysis and reconstruction of cultural remains. 
Students work with material from living societies and 
begin to move between contemporary social data and the 
culture of past societies. Climatology, geology, and 
paleontology contribute to archaeological analysis. 

In Anthropology, students enhance skills needed for 
collecting and analyzing information. In particular, the 
reading, comprehension, and analysis of graphic 
materials; the reading and comprehension of the textbook 
and other related materials; and the writing of expository 
pieces^are essential. It is appropriate and important for 
students to complete at least one writing assignment for 
each unit of content, W 



In Slntfiropo[o£yj 
students acquire 
and enhance sIqCCs 
needed for 
collecting and 
analyzing 
information, m 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Cultural 



1. 



Define the scope of anthropology with emphasis on 



ANTHROPOLOGY, 
PHYSICAL 



the four subfields. 



ANTHROPOLOGY, 
LINGUISTICS, AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 



- Cultural anthropology 

- Physical anthropology 

- Linguistics 

- Archaeology 



2 . Describe the anthropological concept of ''culture/' 

3 . Examine various aspects of biology and behavior 
as adaptive means. 

Example: non-human primate — social 



4. Explain issues in uniformity and diversity in 
language. 

Examples: language capacity in humans versus 



5 . Discuss significant means of sociocultural 
adaptation using a cross-cultural perspective. 

- Kinship and descent 

- Marriage as alliance 

- Political organization: social order and disorder 

- Comparative economic systems 
~ Religious and ritual behavior 



organization, food attainment, 
aggression, communication 
systems 



animals, sociolinguistic variations 
with ethnicity and poverty, male 
versus female language 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Cultural 

anthropology, 

physical 

anthropology, 

linguistics, and 

archaeology 

(conuiiued) 



Students will 

6 . Analyze the scope of New World archaeology. 

- Cultural resource management 

- Excavation of classic Indian ruins 

Examples: Mayan, Incan, Aztecan 

- Southeastern archaeological techniques versus 

Southwestern archaeological techniques 

- Site looting and social responsibility 



7 . Evaluate various issues in anthropology and 
contemporary society. 

Examples: uses and abuses of anthropology, 
ethics, applied anthropology 



8 . Use social studies skills and tools in the study of 
anthropology. 

- Map and globe skills 

- Graphic organizers 

- Reference skills 
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intd QracCe — ^tective 
Consumer Economics 



Consumer economics is a one-semester elective 
course designed to acquaint students with practical 
information about their roles as consumers (Appendix 
D). Students learn to evaluate the various purchasing 
options they will have as consumers. In particular, the 
course acquaints students with strategies for purchasing 
all types of consumer products, with banking and credit 
options, and with interpretation of advertising. Students 
are required to demonstrate the ability to organize a 
personal budget, to use banking procedures, and to 
complete tax forms. In addition, basic economic theory 
is taught and related to practical consumer economics. 
The following topics are to be explored in this course. 



• The Consumer in the Market Place 

• Personal Money Management 

• Legal Rights of Consumers 

• Impact of Government Policy on Consumers 



^Ihe Consumer in the O^arf^et (PCace 

The foundation for the study of consumer economics is 
defining the role of the consumer in the market place. 
This study examines the role of the consumer and the 
impact of certain consumer practices on the economy. A 
brief discussion of the basic elements of economic 
theory and their impact on the consumer is included. 

(PersonaC Money Manogeynent 

Since consumer economics is a practical course, an 
essential aspect of the course is the study, analysis, and 
application of money-management practices. Simple 
study of money management is not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of this unit. Students develop a sample 
budget that is based on realistic expectations of income 
and expenses. Another practical aspect is the study of 
banking and credit. Students participate in activities that 
require them to gain first-hand knowledge of banking 
that ranges from writing checks and balancing a check 
book to analyzing credit and savings. 



foundation for 
the study of 
consumer 
economics is 
defining the rote of 
the consumer in the 
market-place. 
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LegaC ^Rigfits of Consumers 



To be well-informed consumers, students gain some 
knowledge of the legal rights and responsibilities of 
consumers. Students learn that, as consumers, there are 
certain laws that protect them from unfair credit 
practices, false advertising, and inferior products. 
However, students also become aware of the legal 
responsibilities of an individual who signs a credit 
agreement, opens a checking account, or enters into 
binding consumer relations. Finally, students gain 
knowledge of agencies that provide recourse to those 
who experience unfair consumer practices. 

Impact of government Toiicy on Consumers 

Contemporary economic activity and policy are greatly 
influenced by government policy. Students study and 
analyze the impact of government regulations on 
consumers, including pricing, availability of certain 
products, and environmental concerns. Their study 
needs to be a practical exercise related to taxes. All 
students practice completing federal and state income tax 
forms accurately. 

Students acquire skills needed for collecting and 
analyzing information important to the study of 
Consumer Economics. In particular, the reading and 
comprehension of graphic materials, the reading and 
comprehension of the textbook, and the writing of 
expository pieces are essential. Students complete at 
least one writing assignment for each unit of content. 
Finally, practicing social participation skills enhances the 
development of democratic ideals and citizenship studied 
as part of content, 



Tc7 Be zveCC- 
informed 

consumers J students 
gain some 
(qiozuCedge of the 
legal rights and 
responsiSilities of 
consumers. W 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The Consumer in the 
Market place 


1. 


Define the role of the consumer in the market place. 

- Consumer 

- Citizen 

- Worker 




2. 


Analyze the impact of the consumer in the market 
place. 




3. 


Describe the basic concepts of economics as they 
apply to consumers. 

- Scarcity 

- Supply and demand 

- Opportunity costs and trade-offs 


Personal Money 
Management 


4. 


Apply principles of money management to the 
preparation of a personal budget. 

- Housing 

- Transportation 

- Food 

- Clothing 

- Health 

- Savings and investments 




5, 


Identify various financial institutions and the 
services they provide. 

" Savings 

• Commercial banks 

• Savings and loans 

• Credit unions 

- Checking 

• Checking accounts 

• Federal savings banks 

• Credit unions 

- Loans 

• Commercial banks 

• Savings and loans 

• Credit unions 
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NINTH GRADE 



ELECTIVE 



CONSUMER ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Legal Rights of 
Consumers 



6 . Analyze types of credit. 
- Credit cards 



- Bank loans 

- Credit advertisements 

7 . Apply knowledge of personal money management 
to purchasing. 

- Advertisements 

- Pricing 

- Comparative shopping 

8 . Analyze different laws protecting the consumer. 

- Consumer Credit Protection Act (Truth-in- 

Lending) 

- Fair Credit Billing Act 

- Equal Credit Opportunity Act 

- Automobile Information Disclosure Act 

- Fair Credit Reporting Act 

. - Fair Debt Collection Practices Act 

- Electronic Fund Transfer Act 

9 . Describe avenues of recourse for violation of 
consumer rights. 

- Consumer Protection Agency 

- Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Impact of Government 
POLICY ON Consumers 


10. 


Explain the role of the Federal Reserve System on 
consumer credit. 

w^jcii iiidTKci opcrdiionb 

- Discount rates 

- Reserve requirements 




11. 


Describe the impact of government regulations on 
the cost of living. 

- Food cost 

- Car insurance 

- Minimum wage 

- Environmental concerns 




12. 


Explain the impact of monetary policy on social 
security, income taxes, and sales taxes. 




13. 


Apply knowledge of tax requirements, 

- Federal income tax forms 

- State income tax forms 




14. 


Interpret economic data that are applicable to 
consumer economics. 

/ 
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0\[inth QracCe — Elective 
ConUmporary ^Vl^oHd Issues 



ontemporary World Issues is an elective, one- 
C- semester course designed to acquaint students with 
current events of state, national, and international interest 
(Appendix D). Students acquire knowledge of key 
personalities and events. Due to the rather fluid nature 
of such a course, the content needs to be organized 
around regular daily and weekly news sources. As 
students study news events, they acquire as much 
historical and geographical background as possible; 
however, the course is not a comprehensive study of 
world issues from a historical or geographical 
perspective. It is a study of world issues as they occur. 

Students acquire skills needed for collecting and 
analyzing information necessary for the study of world 
issues through the use of weekly periodicals, 
newspapers, and television. Students also read and 
analyze editorials and comments on issues. The reading 
and comprehension of graphic materials, the reading and 
comprehension of media text, and the writing of 
expository pieces are necessary elements of the 
instructional strategies for this course. Social 
participation enhances the development of democratic 
ideals and citizenship studied as part of content. 

Analysis of current events, as opposed to simple 
recounting, requires students to answer such questions 
as these. What recurrent historical patterns may be noted 
in particular regions of the world? What patterns may be 
seen among events around the world today? How do 
government and economics relate to events in certain 
nations or around the world? What implications do these 
events have for the United States, for Alabama, for an 
individual? 

Activities in this course encourage students to investigate 
issues by looking beyond the presentation given in the 
media. Students work with journalists, conduct 
interviews, develop surveys, and write to political 
figures for view points and comments. Such responses 
enable them lo apply the social studies habits of the mind 
and to develop their own library of primary sources. 



Students acquire 
skills needed for 
collecting and 
analyzing 
information 
necessary for the 
study of world 
issues through the 
use of wee(({y 
periodicals, 
newspapers, and 
television, 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
CONTEMPORARY WORLD ISSUES 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


CLRRENT EVENTS 


1. 


Describe current news stories from various 
perspectives. 

- Historical 

- Geographical 

- Political 

- Social 

- Cultural 




2. 


Compare present world situations with related past 
events. 




3. 


Analyze news stories and their implications for 
nations and individuals. 




4. 


Project the impact of current world events on the 
United States, Alabama, and individuals. 




5. 


Use social studies skills and tools in the study of 
contemporary world issues. 
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^lA^orCd Qeography 



qAior\d Geography is a ninth-grade, one-semester 
elective that focuses on the relationship between 
the physical environment and the human environment 
(Appendix D). This course is developed thematically 
using the fundamental themes of geography: Location, 
Place, Relationships within Places, Movement, and 
Regions (Appendix B). Within the context of 
geography, students study the contemporary political, 
economic, cultural, and international relations of each 
region and of the countries within regions. The content 
for study of world geography is based upon these 
regions and/or countries: Latin America; the United 
States and Canada; Europe; Africa; the Middle East; 
Asia; and the Pacific World, Australia, and Antarctica. 

This course helps students discern the global patterns of 
physical and cultural characteristics such as earth-sun 
relationships, atmospheric and oceanic circulation, 
landforms, climate, population, transportation, 
communication, economic linkages, and cultural 
diffusion. Students study the fundamental geographic 
themes applicable to selected regions and the 
relationships between regions. As these themes are 
applied, students are to research these questions. What 
is the nature of the physical environment? What is the 
nature of the human environment? What are the effects 
of the interaction between the physical and human 
environment? How does one region compare to others 
in the world? 

The study of regions in this manner provides students 
with a context for their study of World Geography and 
with a greater understanding of the relationship between 
humans and the natural environment. In addition, 
students gain some understanding of the problems and 
issues that face humans and of the various ways that 
humans are attempting to solve the problems and 
confront the issues. 

Each unit in World Geography has two basic areas 
of study: the physical environment and the human 
environment. This allows students to compare various 
regions of the world from a similar perspective. 



Witflin tfie content 
of geograpfiijj 
students study the 
contemporary 
poCiticaC, economicj 
cuCturaC; and 
international 
reCations of each 
region and of the 
countries ufithin 
regions. W 
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(Pdysicaf "^Environment 



This study includes all aspects of the physical 
environment such as land formations and water 
resources, climate, and environmental concerns. The 
skillful use of maps, globes, charts, and graphs is 
essential. New technological methods of mapping, such 
as satellite imaging, are also appropriate. Students are 
expected to become knowledgeable of place and location 
of the various regions. 

0-[uman Environment 

This area includes a study of demographics, a review of 
the political and social structure of a region, and a careful 
analysis of the human impact on the natural 
environment. Students use maps, globes, charts, 
graphs, and databases proficiently to research and 
analyze the human environment. Included in this study 
is the linking of information from the study of the 
physical environment to ideas and knowledge about the 
human environment. The summation of study for any 
given region is the comparison of the region with other 
remons and countries included in the course. 



WoHd Qeograpfiy 
provides students 
with a soiid 
foundation of 
(qiozvtedge about 
[ife on eartfi at tfie 
present time. 



The study of World Geography as a comparative 
analysis of regions establishes the foundation for 
detailed study of world history and geography as well as 
American history and geography. World Geography 
also provides students with a solij foundation of 
knowledge about life on earth at the present time. 

Students enhance skills appropriate and necessary for 
study during their experience in World Geography. 
These skills arc reading and analyzing text-based 
information and graphic materials that include several 
kinds of maps such as physical-relief, political, 
demographic, and other special information maps. In 
addition, students read and analyze charts and graphs. 
Students develop expository writing skills through 
regular writing assignments. '« 
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NINTH GRADE 



ELECTIVE 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



LATIN AMERICA; THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA; EUROPE; 
AFRICA; THE MIDDLE EAST; ASIA; AND THE PACIFIC WORLD, 
AUSTRALIA, AND ANTARCTICA 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



PHYSICAL Environment 



Students will 

1 . Describe the physical environment in a country or a 
region. 

- Landforms 

- Vegetation 

- Climate 
-Soil 

2 . Describe the effects of human interaction with the 
environment. 

- Positive 

- Negative 

3 . Demonstrate proficiency in the use of geographic 
and reference sources while discussing the physical 
characteristics of a country or a region. 

- Charts and graphs 

- Maps 

Examples: physical relief, climate, other 
physical features 

- Globes 

4 . Compare each country or region with the other 
countries or regions. 

- Human characteristics 

- Physical characteristics 

- Unique human and physical problems 
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NINTH GRADE 
ELECTIVE 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



LATIN AMERICA; THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA; EUROPE, 
AFRICA; THE MIDDLE EAST; ASIA; AND THE PACIFIC WORLD, 
AUSTRALIA, AND ANTARCTICA 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




StiiHpnt^ will 

v^lUvlV'Illo Will 


Human Environment 


5 . Describe the demographic characteristics of a 


• 


roiintrv or a rppion 




- Population 




• Density 




• Distribution 




• Age groups 




- Ethnic ffrouDS 




- Languages 




- Religions 




6 . Analyze the economic systems in a country or a 




region. 




- 1 ypca Ul ayalCIIili 




- Per capita income of the countries 




- Distribution of wealth 




- Human alteration of physical environment 




/ . evaluate me poniicai system m a counuy or a 




rcgiun. 




- Types of government 




- Ltegree of individual freedom 




8 . Demonstrate proficiency in the use of geographic 




and reference sources to analyze population 




characteristics of a country or a region. 




- Charts and graphs 




• Birth rate 




• Death rate 




• Growth 




• Migration 




- Maps 




- Globes 




- Photographs 
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9^4.odtm ^Vl^ortd 9~[istonj and Qcography: 

1 789 to the Present 



odem World History and Geography: 1789 to the 
Present is the concluding yearlong study in the 
sequence of world history for students in Alabama's 
schools. This course is required for students seeking the 
advanced diploma (Appendix D). Instruction in this 
course builds on the knowledge and skills that students 
have acquired in their previous studies in history and 
geography. The course is organized chronologically 
with content topics that focus on critical issues in history 
during recent times. Students study and analyze global 
issues regarding politics, economics, society, and the 
environment. The following topics of study are included 
in Modem World History: 1789 to the Present. 



• The Age of Political and Economic Revolution: 

1789- 1870s 

• The Rise of Nationalism: 1870s-1918 

• The Rise of Dictatorships: 1919-1945 

• Post World War II: 1946-1975 

• The Age of Interdependence: 1976 to the Present 



The analysis of issues requires that students participate 
actively in the collection and evaluation of information in 
their study. It is necessary for students to collect and 
read information from various textual sources; to take 
notes, when appropriate, on information sources beyond 
the textbook; and to use maps, charts, graphs, and 
databases as sources of information. Study in Modem 
World History and Geography also includes the reading 
and analysis of excerpts from various works of literature 
and documents that illustrate the time and place of 
each era. The mere collection and retention of 
information are not adequate to meet the requirements of 
this course. Students discuss, debate, and write 
extensively about issues. Across the breadth of 
this course, the fundamental themes of geography are 
applied (Appendix B). 



n^e mere coCCection 
and retention of 
infomia^tion are not 
adequate to meet 
the requirements of 
tfiis course. 
Students discuss, 
debate, and write 
e?ctensive[y aSout 



issues. « 
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(PofiticaC and 
economic changes 
during the period 
1783 to the 1870s 
estaStished the 
foundation for the 
modem zuorCd. 



Life on earth has experienced many changes in recent 
times. World population has tripled in the last 100 years 
and continues to grow. Technology has provided a 
higher standard of living for many people, yet large parts 
of the world's population live in hopeless poverty. 
Technology has also allowed many nations to develop 
and obtain weapons of mass destruction that threaten not 
only peaceful coexistence but also the survival of human 
beings. People have recently witnessed the apparent 
collapse of the economic and political forces of 
communism. Finally, worldwide attention has become 
focused on the environment and the impact of 
deforestation, pollution, the depletion of natural 
resources, and other environmental problems. These 
and other issues and problems provide important topics 
to discuss and analyze in world history and geography 
classes. 

The relationship among nations is the traditional core of 
modern world history classes. In the modem world, 
international relations is complex with many interrelated 
factors. As the size of the earth has shrunk via 
technology, many events have broad, planet-wide 
implications. In the modem world, the earth is literally a 
neighborhood; and the many peoples and cultures that 
inhabit it are neighbors. Throughout the study of 
Modem World History and Geography: 1789 to the 
Present, emphasis is placed on the movement toward 
global interdependence over time. As students progress 
chronologically and spatially in their study of world 
history and geography, they explore answers to 
important questions. How have current attitudes, 
values, and ideas developed? What have been the 
consequences of recent and current attitudes and values? 
Which individuals have played significant parts in recent 
history? What roles have they played in shaping history? 
What is daily life like in various parts of the world? 

n^e Age of (PoUticaC and "Economic Revolution: 
1789' 1870s 

Political and economic changes during the period 1789 to 
the 1870s established the foundation for the modem 
world. Students study and analyze the major political 
revolutions of this era and determine the success or 
failure of each. Also important is the study of the world- 
wide agricultural and industrial revolutions as well as the 
impact that technology had on agricultural productivity 
and industrial development. Additionally, students 
analyze the significant economic theories that developed 
during this era. 
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^^eofOS/ationdism: 18703-1918 

The forces of nationalism and imperialism came to the 
forefront of world history during the late nineteenth 
century. Students study the positive and negative 
aspects of nationalism, including Social Darwinism, 
racism, militarism, the need for a secure nation, political 
democracy, and social decency. As a companion to the 
study of nationalism, a careful study of imperialism 
includes the impact on the peoples of Africa, India, 
China, Japan, and Latin America. Students become 
aware that the initial rise of nationalist and imperialist 
forces on the world scene led to World War I. They 
study the causes of the war, the war itself, and the failed 
attempt at establishing a lasting peace. A careful analysis 
of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia is included in the 
study of this era. 

n:hc "Rise of "Dictators flips: 1919-1945 

Rather than being the war to end all wars. World War I 
simply laid the foundation for years of repression and 
violence on the world scene. The years following the 
war saw the rise of Soviet Communism, German 
Nazism, Italian and Spanish Fascism, Japanese 
Militarism, and the collapse of the world economy. All 
of these topics and the underlying causes compose this 
period. Students become knowledgeable of the levels of 
state terror within the Soviet Union and Germany. They 
also analyze the use of racism in the form of anti- 
Semitism in Germany and the concept of racial 
superiority in establishing the Nazi government. World 
War II is studied in some detail, including the major 
events, leaders, and the impact on world populations. 
An essential topic of this study is the role of technology 
in the war including, but not limited to, the development 
of nuclear weapons. Students analyze Soviet expansion 
into Eastern Europe and parts of Asia at the end of the 
war. 

(PostWorCdWarll: 1946-1975 

The end of World War II brought the United States and 
the Soviet Union to the forefront of world events. 
During the years after the war, these two nations and 
their allies confronted each other on the world scene in 
the Cold War. Students study in detail the Cold War 
era, beginning with the policy of containment and 
proceeding to the significant events of the era. 



^ther tdan bting 
iht war to encCaCC 
zvars, WoHd "War I 
simpCy Caid tfie 
foundation for 
years of repression 
and violence on the 
vjorid scene. 
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However, students also study other significant 
occurrences including the end of colonialism in Africa 
and Asia, the rise of communism in China, and the 
expanding world population. Knowledge of the role of 
scientific and technological development is essential. 
Finally, students study the growing environmental 
problems that become more and more evident during this 
era. 

Ifie Slge of Interdependence: 1976 to the "Present 

The post-Cold War world is one of global 
interdependence. During the study of this era, students 
draw on a knowledge of the world gained from previous 
courses to analyze the emergence of Japan and Germany 
as economic powers, the development of economic 
forces of other European and Asian countries, the 
continued poverty of much of Africa and Latin America, 
and the importance of the oil producing nations of the 
Middle East. Students also study the evolving forces of 
democracy and capitalism in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union as well as the development of the 
European Economic Community as a political and 
economic force. The study of world demographics and 
of the impact of continued population growth on the 
environment, economic development, and world politics 
is essential. Knowledge of the role of scientific and 
technological development is also important. The 
significant environmental damage caused by industrial 
practices in the old Soviet Bloc needs to be considered 
carefully. ^ 



n^ie Study ofzuorCcC 
demo^rap flics and 
of tfie impact of 
continued 
population grozutd 
on the environment; 
economic 
devetopmentj and 
zuortd politics is 
essential. 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




rOlJRSF 

\J \J XV O 12/ « 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- Symbols: Be able to use different types of map 




projections. 




• Robmson 




• Mercator 




• Ooode 




• Polar 




- Location: Apply map and globe skills in 




defining and identifying various regions of 




the world. 




Examples: locating famine regions on 




maps, locating parts of the 




world m which wars are 




occurring, charting on a map 




major trade relationships in 




the world today, mapping the 




princely states in British 




India and describing how the 




Rnti^h nilpH thpm mjinnino 




the nations and places 




conquered by the Nazis, 




idpntifvinp Jinrl Irvjitina thp 




Axis and Allied nations in 




World War II, identifying 




and mapping the major 




national economic producers 




and significant economic 




alliances. 




- Direction: Be able to use maps and globes to 




describe directions. 




- Scale: Be able to develop a scale and means of 




measuring distance. 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




(continued) 




Graphic Organizers 


2 . Know how to interpret and display information and 
data using various graphic organizers. 

-Charts 

- Graphs 

- Maps 

• L>emograpnic maps 

• Historical maps 

• Physical characteristics maps 

• Political maps 

• Economic maps 

- Multilevel time lines 

• United States 

• World 

- Photographs 


Reference Skills 


3 . Apply reference skills {Alabama Course of Study: 
Language Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 


The age of Political 
AND Economic 
Revolution: 1789- 

I S70s 

1. O / if o 


Students will 

4 . Evaluate the Agricultural and Industrial 

Revolutions that occurred from 1789 through the 
1870s. ^ 

- Increased agricultural production 

- Rise of factory system 

- New inventions 

- Economic theory 

Examples: Wealth of Nations by Adam 

Smith; Communist Manifesto by 
Karl Marx; Essay on 
Population by Thomas Malthus 




5. 


Analyze revolutions that occurred from 1789 to 
1848. 

- French 

- German 

- Latin American 




6. 


Describe the impact of the Industrial Revolution on 
life between 1789 and 1870. 

- Society 

- Politics 

- Economics 


1 HE KISfc, OF 

Nationalism: 1870s- 
1918 


7. 


Analyze the rise of nationalism and the competition 
of nations as a threat to world peace. 

- Europe 

•Italy 

• Germany 

- Africa 

- Asia 

- Latin America 




8. 


Describe the conflict between labor and 
management as a result of industrialization and 
laissez-faire capitalism. 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 


, 


Students will 


The Rise of 
Nationalism: 

187US-ly lo 
(continued) 


9. 
10. 


Analyze the role of government in economic 
activities in various nations. 

Discuss the effect of increased air and water 
pollution and the depletion of natural resources in 
Africa, North America, Asia, and Europe. 




11. 


Evaluate the effect of the migration of people on 
cultural conflict. 




12. 


Describe the interaction of different cultures in the 
world through the development of imperialism. 

- Asia 

- Africa 

- Latin America 




13. 


Analyze distinguishing aspects of World War I. 

- Causes 

- Wartime leaders/key personalities 

- Campaigns 

- Battles 

- Human suffering 

• Civilian 

• Military 

- Human anu muiiary icbuuicc^ 

- Outcome 

• Bolshevik Revolution in Russia 




14. 


Analyze significant philosophies during the era of 
the Rise of Nationalism from the 1870s to 1918. 

Examples: Benjamin Disraeli's speeches, 
Theodore Roosevelt's speeches, 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin's speeches 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


THE RISE OF 
NATIONALISM: 
1870S-1918 
(continued) 


15. 


Describe the nature of world cultures during the era 
of The Rise of Nationalism. 

- Literature 
-Art 

- Music 

- Religion 

- Contemporary culture 

- Science 


THE Rise of 

DICTATORSHIPS: 
1919-1945 


16. 


Describe the disillusionment of Western societies 
following Worid War I. 

- Politics 

- Society 

- Culture 

- Economics 




17. 


Analyze the growth of dictatorships in the worid. 

- Soviet Union 

- Germany 
-Italy 

- Japan 

- Spain 




18. 


Describe the events leading to World War II. 

- The political situation in Europe 

- Territorial aggression by Germany and Italy 

- Japanese expansion in the Far East 




19. 


A:.sess the worldwide economic situation from 
1919 to 1945. 

- The Great Depression 

- Rise of total socialism in the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



1 TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


THE RISE OF 
DICTATORSHIPS: 
1919-1945 
(continued) 


20. 


Discuss the impact of geopolitical alliances and 
their impact on the world from 1919 to 1945. 

- The League of Nations 

- The Axis Power 

- The Allied Powers 

- The United Nations 




21. 


Analyze major features of World War II. 

- Causes 

- Wartime leaders/key personalities 

- European Theater 
_ Papifip Thpatpr 

- Campaigns 

- Battles 

- Human suffering 

• 1 i\/i1icin 

• V-'lV llicUl 

• Military 

- Human and military resources 

- Economic burden 

- Outcome 




22. 


Examine the effect of both human and natural 
events on the environment from 1919 to 1945. 

Examples: world wars, drought 




23. 


Compare racial and etnnic reiaiionsnips among me 
world's peoples from 1919 to 1945. 




24. 


Assess the evolution of technological innovations 
between 1919 and 1945. 

- Cultural life 

- Industrialization 

- Politics 

- Environment 

- Warfare 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The Rise of 
Dictatorships: 

1919-1945 
(continued) 


25. 


Describe the nature of various cultures between 
1919 and 1945. 

- Literature 
-Art 

- Music 

- Popular culture 




26. 


Describe the si^niflcanrp nf pxnpmtc fmm c^>le■/-tol^ 
writings associated with major political leaders 
between 1919 and 1945. 

Examples: Winston ChurchilFs speeches, 
Mahatma Gandhi's speeches 


Post World War ll: 
1946-1975 


27. 


Discuss the changes in world politics involving 
western-style democracy, communism, and 
colonialism. 

- Europe 

- Southeast Asia 

- Africa 

- Latin America 




28. 


Analyze changes in the post-war world economy. 

- Implementation of the Marshall Plan 

- Growth of democratic socialism and totalitarian 

socialism 

- Capitalist revival of West Germany and Japan 

" Formation of new organizations concerned with 
problems of economic development and 
growth 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



POST World War II: 

1946-1975 

(continued) 



Students will 
29 



Examine the effects of changing world 
demographics and the consequent needs of the 
world population. 

- Oil and minerals 

- Forest land 

- Agricultural land use 

- Air and water 

- World competition for limited resources 

- Environmental problems 



3 0 . Describe the global effects of international tensions 
during the Cold War. 

- Truman Doctrine 

- Berlin Airlift 

- Korean Police Action 

- Soviet intervention in Eastern Europe (1950s) 
-Berlin Wall 

- Cuban Missile Crisis 

- Vietnam 

- Middle East tensions 

3 1 . Examine the impact of organizations on the world 
community. 

- The United Nations 

- The Warsaw Pact 

- The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) 

- The European Economic Community (EEC) 

- The Regional Agreements 

• Organization of American States (OAS) 

• Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

(SEATO) 

• Organization of Petroleum Exporting 

Countries (OPEC) 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Post world War ll* 

1946-1975 

(continued) 


32. 


Examine technological advances and their effect on 
the world community. 




- Communication 

- Transportation 

- Nuclear developments 

Examples: weapons, power 

- Medicine 

- Food production 




33. 


Analyze the importance of significant political 
speeches associated with the Post World War II 
era. 

Examples: Churchill's "Iron Curtain'' speech, 
Khrushchev's "We Shall Bury You" 
speech 




34. 


the world between 1946 and 1975. 

- Literature 
-Art 

- Music 

- Religion 


The age of 

IN 1 ERDEPENDENCE: 

1976 TO THE Present 


35. 


Analyze the moral and ethical differences between 
dictatorial (authoritarian) and democratic 
governments. 

- Human rights 

~ Industrial practices 




36. 


Examine the changing nature of capitalism and 
socialism. 




37. 


Analyze the impact of multireligious and 
multiethnic groups on world affairs. 
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TENTH GRADE 

MODERN WORLD HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: 1789 TO THE PRESENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


THE AGE OF 

Interdependence: 
1976 TO the Present 
(continued) 


38. 


Evaluate the impact of continuing population 
growth on the world. 

- Pollution 

- Health 

- Food production 






rVriaiyzc inc bigniiicdncc ui cAceipib iruin wiiiiii^b 
associated with major events from 1976 to the 
present. 

- Camp David Accords 

- German Unification Treaty 




40. 


Describe the nature of world cultures from 1976 to 
the present. 

- Literature 
-Art 

- Music 

- Contemporary culture 

- ReHgion 




41. 


Analyze the new international economic order. 

- End of fixed exchange rates 

- Multi-national corporations 

- Asian influence on the Western world 

- Generation and international transfer of 

technology 

- Myth of free trade 

- Development of European Economic 

Community 




42. 


Analyze the changing political systems of the world 
in the late twentieth century. 

- Unification of Germany 

- Disintegration of the U.S.S.R. 

- Collapse of communism and rise of 

nationalism in Central and Eastern Europe 



I 
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UnitecC States history and Qeograpfiy 

Since 1877: 

fA. ^^odem United States 0~iistory 



nited States History and Geography Since 1877: 
A Modem United States Historj' is a required 
yearlong course concluding the study of history for 
students in Alabama's schools (Appendix D). 
Knowledge and understanding gained during previous 
years of study provide the foundation for the critical 
analyses required in this course. The eleventh-grade 
curriculum is a comprehensive study of critical issues 
and events in modem United States history. During this 
course, students gain knowledge of the changing 
political, economic, and cultural forces at work within 
the nation; of the impact of the natural environment on all 
aspects of life in America; and of the role of America in 
the international community. The following topics 
provide the focus of content for eleventh-grade United 
States History and Geography. 

• The Expanding Nation — Industrialism and 

Westward Expansion: 1877-l900s 

• Reform and World Leadership: 1890s- 1920s 

• The Age of Prosperity Through the New Deal: 

1920s- 1 930s 

• World War II and Post-War Challenges: 1940s- 

1970s 

• The United States in a Changing Worid: 1960s to 

the Present 

Instruction in eleventh-grade United States history and 
geography focuses on significant issues challenging 
America during the different eras of modern American 
history. The study of historical issues requires that 
considerable class time be devoted to discussion and 
analysis of the topics. Students use maps, globes, 
charts, and graphs to collect and analyze statistical data. 
They read and analyze excerpts from various documents 
and works of literature that illustrate both time and place 
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of each era and write extensively about issues. Also, 
students acquire knowledge in the application of current 
technology for collection and analysis of information. 
Finally, practicing participatory democracy enhances the 
development of democratic ideals and citizenship studied 
as part of content. Throughout this course, students 
apply the fundamental themes of geography to their 
study (Appendix B). 

Most of the issues and questions that face Americans in 
the twentieth century are virtually the same issues and 
challenges that have faced humans throughout history. 
How do people provide for the essential needs of life: 
food, shelter, and clothing? How do they provide 
intangibles such as peaceful relations with fellow citizens 
and neighbors? What decisions do individuals make 
regarding personal, moral, and ethical issues? How 
does a nation ensure the full benefits of a democratic 
society to all peoples? 

Life in modern America is far removed from most 
sources of essential needs. Few people can produce 
their own food, shelter, and clothing. Consequently, 
society must ensure an economic system that functions 
well enough to produce these essentials. Also, the 
system must provide opportunities for individuals to be 
able to satisfy their needs. Finally, the changing nature 
of society has caused some change in the definition of 
needs. Many people now view access to transportation 
and electronic communication as a need. Other needs are 
in the areas of education and health care. Students in 
eleventh-grade American history address these basic 
concerns about th^ir society. To help them make 
decisions in thesj areas, students draw on the 
knowledge and understanding of the human condition 
that they have gained from the study of peoples and 
cultures throughout history. 

The need to coexist peacefully with one's neighbors has 
been a constant throughout history. In this course, 
students become aware of the complexity of this issue 
for Americans. In the complex world of modern 
America, this has become a two-fold concern. First, 
how can domestic tranquility and individual liberties be 
ensured? This has become a particular problem in the 
relatively anonymous urban society that is modem 
America. Many of the social restraints that were present 
in a less populated, basically rural America do not exist 
now. Secondly, society must deal with national security 
on the world scene. The presence of weapons of mass 
destructive capabilities makes this an important and 
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complicated issue. How do citizens in a democracy deal 
with questions of international security? 

Inherent in the study of any issues or problems in a 
culture is the question of individual moral and ethical 
standards. How do individuals make decisions about 
personal conduct? What are the responsibilities of 
individuals to themselves pnd to society? 

The question of the impact that technology and 
technological innovation have on all aspects of life in 
America is a central issue in the study of modern 
America. In a relatively short span of time, technology 
has changed life in America in ways few could have 
imagined only a short time ago. What are both the good 
and bad effects of technology on daily life? As students 
consider this question, they need to take into account the 
political, social, economic, and environmental effects of 
technology. 

Finally, students address the impact of massive 
population growth on all aspects of life. How does 
population growth affect the natural environment? Will 
people be able to continue to provide basic human needs 
as the population grows? Will humans be able to 
respond to the changes in the complexity of society that 
population growth is bringing? 

The "LTcpanding 9{ation — Industrialism and 
WestTVard 'E?cpansion: 1877' 1900s 

During this unit, students study the emergence of the 
United States as the preeminent industrial nation. 
Attention is given to the influence of the natural 
environment, immigration, and democratic government 
on the rise of industrialism. Important also is the role of 
the frontier, mechanized agriculture, and technological 
innovation. Students' attention is directed to westward 
movement and conflict with Native American cultures. 
Implicit in this unit is the conflict between organized 
labor and the developing capitalist industrial forces. 

"Reform and "World Leaders/tip: 1890s- 1920s 

Study in this unit exposes students to new and somewhat 
different directions in United States history. As a 
reaction to massive industrial growth and the 
accompanying urbanization, the progressive movement 
was significant during this era. Issues to be studied 
are the causes and results of reform in labor laws and 
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politics, including women's suffrage. Important also is 
the role of the media and the arts in this movement. The 
ironic impact of the progressive movement in the 
southern states is a key topic. 

Accompanying the study of domestic events is the 
growing importance and involvement of the United 
States in the international community. The analysis of 
the role of the United States in Central and Latin America 
is emphasized. Finally, the role of the United States in 
World War I and the war's impact on the United States, 
as well as the world community, are studied, giving 
attention to the impact of technological innovation during 
Worid War I. 
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The Age of (Prosperity Tfirougfi tfie 9{ezu (DeaC: 
1920S'1930s 

This unit focuses on the remarkable changes and 
challenges facing the United States during this era. 
Study of the early years of this era focuses on economic 
growth, contributions in American literature, and internal 
migration. The analysis of economic success — mass 
production and advertising — is contrasted with economic 
collapse near the end of the decade. The role of the 
agricultural collapse caused by overcropping is one of 
the important factors to be stressed. 

Study of the Great Depression focuses on the changing 
role of the federal gover nuent in all aspects of American 
life. Implicit in this study is the analysis of the causes of 
the Great Depression and its impact on the political, 
economic, and cultural life of the nation, particularly the 
daily lives of individuals and the extreme poverty of the 
time. In addition, an analysis of the causes of the Dust 
Bowl and the resulting impact on life in America is 
made. The dangers that severe crises, such as the 
Depression, bring to the democratic process are also 
considered. 

"WorCd War II and (Post-War CfiaUenges: 19403- 
1970s 

World War II was a turning point in modem United 
States history. America accepted the role and 
responsibility of world leader. Study of World War II 
includes the causes of the war, America's involvement, 
and the change it brought to the nation and the world. 
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The idea that World War II created the foundation for 
remarkable economic growth and social change and 
established America as the leading political and economic 
force on the world scene is studied and analyzed. 

The end of World War II brought the beginning of 
another world conflict — The Cold War. Students need 
to recognize that as the nations of the world began to 
rebuild after the war, two major forces divided the 
world. The Western democracies, led by the United 
States, faced the Eas^^^"" communist nations, led by the 
Soviet Union. During this time, the effect of the 
Marshall Plan on post-war Western Europe was 
significant. In addition, the expansion of American 
involvement to all areas of the world — specifically, the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia — created situations for 
potential conflict in the future. Students recognize that 
America's relations with her neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere, especially in Latin America, developed into 
uneasy debate and concern over American dominance. 

Domestic events involved a booming economy, 
changing demographics, and the beginnings of the 
American Civil Rights Movement. Students come to 
understand how and why the economy in America 
during the 1950s experienced a period of sustained 
growth with little inflation. Also during this time, the 
post-war baby boom and internal migration began to 
affect American life. The Brown v. Board of Education 
ruling in 1954 served to focus the nation's attention, for 
the first time, on the plight of minorities. 

Ifie United States in a CHanging "Wortd: 1960s to 
the (Present 

The decade of the 1960s is one of the most remarkable 
times in American history. The study of this decade 
stresses the nation in conflict at home and abroad for 
almost the entire time. In addivion, the impact of 
technology on American life began to be more and more 
evident. During the 1970s, the nation witnessed 
incredible economic inflation. On the international 
scene, the opening of relations with China and the 
continuing involvement in the Middle East were 
significant events. During their study of this era, 
students give attention to the rising concern of Americans 
for the natural environment. Heavy industrialization and 
population growth had begun to take a tremendous toll 
on the environment by the 1960s, and Americans began 
to reflect great concern for environmental matters. 
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Students' study of the 1960s and the 1970s may draw 
upon many recent sources beyond the textbook. The 
Vietnam War was the focus of international relations 
during the 1960s. As the war lengthened, discontent 
with the war spilled over into the streets. By the 1970s, 
with the war coming to an end, the attention of the nation 
became focused on the Middle East. Domestically, the 
impact of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the Civil Rights 
Movement brought remarkable change to the South and 
the nation. In addition, the assassinations of President 
John F. Kennedy, his brother Robert, Medgar Evers, 
and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., greatly affected the 
nation. As the gains of the Civil Rights Movement 
became evident during the 1970s, politics and social 
relations in the United States, particularly in the South, 
experienced dramatic change. 

Students need to realize the revolutionary nature of this 
entire period. This era was also the time when the 
impact of technology on American life became more 
evident. The space program attracted the imagination of 
Americans. However, television and the development of 
computer technology brought changes in the political, 
economic, and social world that have been almost 
revolutionary. %' 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 , Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- Svmbols' Determine changes in selected 
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analysis 
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• GeoPTanhical 
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• Plow man<i 




- 1 ocation' Analvzp snatial chanpps occurring 
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metropolitan areas from 1 877 




to the present, analyzing the 
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about ethnic movement 




during that time 




- Directions: Be able to apply theoretical models 




and directions when analyzing models of real 




communities that they have constructed. 




• Central place theory 




• Zones of economic activity theory 




• Spheres of influence 




Examples: economic, cultural. 




global city 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 





STUDENT OLITCOlVlES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




frnntiniipH^ 




Map and Globe Skills 


- Scale: Analyze selected problems in spatial 


(continued) 


terms. 


JDacUIIUICo. lUgloLlL-o UI lUUVi cUlVi WdlCl 




sunnlv strategic obiectives 




of belligerent nations in war, 




pMDlitical parties and 






Graphic Organizers 


2. Know how to interpret and display information and 




data using graphic organizers. 




- Charts 




- Graphs 




- Maps 




• Demographic 




• Political 




• Economic 




• Physical relief 




- Globes 




- Multilevel time lines 




- Photographs 




3 . Apply reference skills (Alabama Course of Study: 




Language Arts) in independent investigations of 




selected topics. 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



The Expanding 
Nation— Industrialism 
AND Westward 
Expansion: 
1877-1900S 



Students will 

4. Evaluate dramatic changes in American life from 
1877 to the 1900s. 

- Impact of transportation and communication 

- Development within business and labor 

- Impact of industrialization on farmers and 

farming 

- Role of government in society 

- Impact of urbanization 

- Role of westward expansion 

- Problems and benefits of immigration 



5 . Evaluate American culture from 1877 to the 1900s. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

Example: centrality of religion in Black 
culture 

- Ethnic and racial relations 

- Family and social life 



6. Analyze the societal implications of writings from 
1877 to the 1900s. 

Examples: Plessv v. Ferguson . William J. 

Bryan's ''Cross of Gold" speech, 
Susan B. Anthony's ^'Status of 
Women'' speech, Cochise's "Going 
to a Reservation" speech, 
Booker T. Washington's "Atlanta 
Exposition" speech 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



reform and world 

Leadership: 

1890S.1920S 



Students will 
7 



Evaluate the reform movements and their impact on 
American politics, business, and society, 

- Populist Movement 

- Progressivism 

- Square Deal 

- New Freedom 

- Creation of Federal Reserve System 



8 . Trace the process of overseas expansion, including 
the Spanish- American War, from the 1890s to the 
1920s. 

- Pacific area 

- Caribbean area 

- Latin America 



9 . Discuss ma'or aspects of America's involvement in 
World Wa: L 

- Causes 

- Mobilization 

- American military role 

- Technological innovations 

- Treaty of Versailles 



10. Describe American culture during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

Examples: moral and religious consensus in 
the Progressive Era, central ity of 
religion in immigrant subcultures, 
social relief^ospitals 

- Ethnic and racial relations 

- Family and social life 



1 1 . Explain the impact of technological innovations on 
American life. 

- Economic 

- Social 

- Political 
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ELEVEr^TH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


REFORM AND WORLD 
LEADERSHIP: 
1890S-1920S 
(continued) 


12. 


Summarize the im-?rtance of significant writings 
associated with events from 1890 through the 
1920s. 

Examples: Woodrow Wilson's "Fourteen 

Points" speech; 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 1 9th Amendments to the 
Constitution 


the age of 
Prosperity Through 

THE New DEAL: 1920S- 
1930s 


13. 


Investigate America's rejection of worid leadership 

follnu/ino" \X/nrlH W/qt T 

IVJllVJWllI^ VVUllLl YV d,I 1, 

- Woodrow Wilson's administration 

- League of Nations 

- Republican political philosophy 




14. 


Analyze racial and ethnic conflict during the 1920s 
and 1930s. 

- Red scare 

- Sacco and Vanzetti case 

- Ku Klux Klan activities 

- Black migration to northern cities 

- Racial violence 

Example: riots, lynchings 

- Immigration laws of 1920s 




15. 


Assess the early years of the Great Depression, 
including the causes of the Depression. 

- Limited government regulation of business 

- Stock market speculation 

- Herbert Hoover's administration 

- Collapse of farm economy 




16. 


Describe the impact of the Great Depression on 
American life. 

- Politics 

- Economics 

• Franklin D. Roosevelt's programs and 
Keynesian economics 

- Society 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



The age of prosperity 
Through the new deal: 
1920S-1930S 
(continued) 



Students will 

17 



Evaluate the impact of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal programs. 

- Politics 

- Economics 

- Society 



1 8 . Examine excerpts from significant writings of the 
1920s and 1930s. 

Examples: Calvin Coolidge's writings on 

business, Roosevelt's "Inaugural 
Address'' (1932), Huey P. Long's 
"Share the Wealth" speech. 
Supreme Court decisions, Herbert 
Hoover's "Rugged Individualism" 
speech 



World War II and 
Post-War 

challenges: 1940s- 
1970s 



1 9 . Describe major characteristics of American culture 
during the 1920s and 1930s. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

- Ethnic and racial relations 

- Family and social life 

20. Trace the impact of technological innovations on 
American life in the 1920s and 1930s. 

- Economic 

- Social 

- Political 



2 1 . Analyze America's involvement in Worid War II. 

- Causes of the war 

- Military participation in the war 

- Military and political leaders 

- Participation in the peace process 




ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


WORLD War II AND 

Post-War 

Challenges: 1940s- 

1970s 

(continued) 


22. 


Analyze the impact of World War II on life in 
America. 

- Industrialization of the country 

- Women in the work force 

- Black migration from the South 

- Racial and ethnic tensions in the country 

- Scientific and technological development 

- Expanding middle class 




23. 


Contrast domestic policy of the post-war presidents 
from the 1940s through the 1970s. 

- Truman's **Fair Deaf' 

- Eisenhower's *Teace and Prosperity'' 

- Kennedy's **New Frontier" 

- Johnson's **Great Society" 

- Nixon's **Silent Majority" 




24. 


Trace the impact of innovations on American life in 
the 1940s through the 1970s. 

- Economic 

- Social 

- Political 

- Technological 

• Space exploration 

• Television 




25. 


Contrast the social and political climate of the late 
1940s and 1950s with that of the 1960s and 1970s. 

- McCarthy ism 

- Civil Rights Movement 

• Feminist movement 

- Challenge to traditional values and authority 

- Assassinations 

- Watergate 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



1 OriCS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


WORLD War II AND 

Post-War 
Challenges: 
1940S-1970S 
(continued) 


26. 


Describe significant events of the Cold War. 

- Berlin airlift 

- Korean conflict 

- Berlin Wall 

- Cuban missile crisis 




27. 


Analyze the nature of American foreign policy 
during the Cold War. 

- 1 ne Marsnaii rian 

- Policy of Containment 

- Alliance system 

- North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

- South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 

- Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 




28. 


Examine change and conflict in American culture 
during the 1940s through the 1970s. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

Example: role in Civil Rights Movement 

- Ethnic and racial relations 

- Family and social life 




29. 


Discuss the implications of the Vietnam War for 
America. 

- Domestic policy 

- Foreign policy 




30. 


Summarize the significance of writings associated 
with events from the 1940s through the 1970s. 

Examples: Brown v. Board of Education, 

Eisenhower's 'Tarewell Address," 
Kennedy's ^inaugural Address," 
King's '^Letter from the Birmingham 
Jail," Wallace's "Segregation Now- 
Segregation Forever" speech, 
Nixon's resignation speech 
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ELEVENTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY SINCE 1877: 
A MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


The United States in 
A Changing world: 
1960s TO THE Present 


31. 


Evaluate the impact of the Civil Rights Movement 
on American political democracy. 

- Black political participation in the South 

- Increased involvement by women 

- Rise of black political leadership in urban areas 




32. 


Describe the impact of technological innovations on 
American life from the 1960s to the present. 

- Economic 

- Social 

- Political 




33. 


Assess America's role in world leadership from the 
1960s to the present. 

- Opening relations with China 

- Involvement in Middle East 

- Involvement in Third World countries 

- Fall of European communism 

- Global economy: free trade versus tariff 

- Bush and ^The New World Order" 




34. 


Trace the fluctuations of the American economy 
and its impact on American society. 

- Inflation in the 1970s 

- Deficit spending in the 1980s 

- Government attempts to manage the econoi ly 

- Reagan's ''Reaganomics" 




35. 


Discuss American culture from the 1960s to the 
present. 

- Arts and humanities 

- Religion 

Example: expanding religious pluralism 

- Ethnic and racial relations 

- Family and social life 




36. 


Examine society in America by reading excerpts 
from significant writings from the 1960s to the 
present. 
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American Qovtmmmi 



merican Government is a required one-semester 
social studies course for the twelfth grade 
(Appendix D). Students draw on the knowledge and 
skills from their previous study of United States and 
world history and geography as background for this 
course. Instruction focuses on the nature of individual 
civic virtue and responsibility. In addition, students 
become knowledgeable of the structure and workings of 
government at all levels in the nation. The following 
topics are used as content organizers for American 
government. 

• Representative Democracy 

• Federalism 

• Role of the Citizen in American Government 

• International Relations 

The study of government for twelfth graders in Alabama 
provides students with a detailed understanding of the 
function and practical workings of government at all 
levels in the nation. While a great deal of factual 
information is necessary in this course, facts alone do 
not meet the requirements for tiiv^ study of American 
Government. Even the analysis of i ?sues through debate 
and extensive writing activities may not be adequate. It 
is imperative that students acquire some appreciation and 
understanding of what it means to be a citizen in a 
participatory democracy. Consequently, student 
participation in some type of public service activity is 
important. 

Students acquire skills needed for collecting and 
analyzing information important to the study of 
government. In particular, the reading and 
comprehension of graphic materials, the reading and 
comprehension of the textbook and documents, and the 
writing of expository pieces are necessary. Students are 
expected to complete at least one writing assignment for 
each unit of content. Finally, social participation 
enhances the develop .ent of democratic ideals and 
citizenship studied as pait of content. 



Instruction focuses 
on the nature of 
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virtue and 
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In their study of government in America, students 
respond to some essential questions about the nature of 
representative democracy. What are the intellectual, 
moral, and ethical foundations of America's system of 
government? How are these ideals reflected in the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights? How do citizens ensure 
that the ideals of democracy reflected in the Constitution 
actually are a part of the governing process in the nation? 
Consideration of these and other related questions 
provide students with an understanding of the intellectual 
foundation of American government and with an 
appreciation and understanding of the role of the citizen 
in the practical workings of government. 

Representative "Democracy 

This unit focuses on the intellectual influences in the 
development of representative democracy in America 
during the Colonial and Constitutional periods. A 
detailed study of the Constitution is supplemented by the 
study of other relevant documents such as the Federalist 
Papers and the Articles of Confederation. 



0{ozu do citizens 
ensure that the 
ideals of democracy 
reflected in the 
Constitution 
actually are a part 
of the governing 
process in the 
nation? Hie 
concept of 
citizenship as 
participation is 
emphasized. 



y^ederaCism 

The American federal system of government as outlined 
in the Constitution provides the means by which the 
power to govern is shared at the national, state, and local 
levels. At the national level, the three branches of 
government complement each other in a way that best 
meets the needs of the nation and the people. State and 
local governments function within this system through 
certain rights and responsibilities. Students analyze 
federal, state, and local governments to enhance 
citizenship in all three governments. A comparison 
between the United States Constitution and the Alabama 
Constitution is a part of this study. 

^[e of the Citizen in ^American government 

An essential aspect of any government course is a 
detailed study of citizenship in a democracy. In the 
broad sense, the entire course is about citizenship; 
however, a discrete study of the rights and duties of a 
citi/en is important. Students study and discuss 
citizenship as something more than simply voting. The 
concept of citizenship as participation is emphasized. 
V hile discussion of citizenship is important, some type 
voluntary work or participatory project is worth 
considering as a means of participatory democracy. 
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International HieCativns 



In the interdependent world of the late twentieth century, 
students' awareness of America's role in the 
international community is important. In any study of 
international relations, an essential aspect is the impact of 
America's international actions not only on world events 
but also on the everyday life of individual citizens within 
the nation. Discussion of America as a leading political 
and military power and the ramifications of such a role is 
an important topic. Students draw on their knowledge 
of American history and geography in this study. 
Timely subjects, such as the changing face of economic 
competition, the environment, and the ease of access to 
weapons of mass destruction, are included. 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 



STUDENT OLTCOMES 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE STUDY 

OF American 

GOVERNMENT AND/OR 
ECONOMICS 



Map and Globe Skills 



Students will 



Extend the development of map and globe skills. 

- Symbols: Be able to use graphic models to 

illustrate how economic concepts are 
manifested in spatial patterns throughout the 
world. 

• Spiral interest maps 

• Cartograms 

• Flow charts 

• Other graphic models 

- Symbols: Be able to use graphic models to 

illustrate processes of government. 

Examples: mapping the federal circuit 

court districts; comparing state 
and regional figures on voter 
registration by party, state, and 
regional results in presidential 
elections 



- Location: Apply an understanding of special 
interest maps to discussions of issues being 
studied in class. 

Examples: identifying and mapping the 
lands in Alabaina that are 
managed by federal, state, and 
local governments; illustrating 
the uneven distribution of 
resources upon the earth using 
a variety of special interest 
maps; mapping global patterns 
of production and consumption 
for selected resources such as 
petroleum 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



THE FIRST THREE 
OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 
THROUGHOUT THE STUDY 
OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND/OR 
ECONOMICS 
(continued) 

Map and Globe Suills 
(continued) 



Graphic Organizers 



Reference Skills 



Students will 



- Directions: Apply theoretical models and 

direction to unfamiliar material encountered in 
class and independent study. 

- Scale: Be able to apply abstract scales and 

distances to selected problems. 

Examples: applying the concept of time- 
space convergence (the 
relative shrinking of earth 
through technology in 
transportation and 
communicati-jn) 

Know how to interpret and display information and 
data using various graphic organizers. 

- Charts 

- Graphs 

Apply reference skills (Alabama Course of Study: 
Language Arts) in independent investigations of 
selected topics. 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



REPRESENTATIVE 
DEMOCRACY 



Students will 
4. 



FEDERALISM 



Explain the intellectual foundation of American 
government. 

- Ancient Greece and Rome 

- The European Enlightenment 

- British heritage 



5 . Trace the evolution of representative democracy 
from the colonial governments to the adoption of 
the Constitution. 



6 . Analyze basic American documents associated with 
the founding of the federal system. 

- The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 

- The Declaration of Independence 

- The Articles of Confederation 

- The Constitution 

- The Federalist and the anti-Federalist Papers 
-The Bill of Rights 

7 . Compare the Articles of Confederation with the 
Constitution. 



8 . Describe the organization of American government 
as outlined in the Constitution. 

- Legislative ^-*'^-^ch 

- Executive Bran<..'. 

- Judicial Branch 



9 . Analyze the relationships among national, state, 
and local governments. 

1 0. Describe the organization and operatic. ^ of stale and 
local governments. 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


FKDKR ALISM 
(continued) 


11. 


Analyze political participation by using statistical 
data. 

- Voting patterns 

- Campaign funding 

- Apportionment 


ROLK OF THK CITIZEN IN 
A.MKRKAN GOVERNMENT 


12. 


Analyze the relationship between rights and 
responsibilities of citizens. 

Examples: due process, rights of the accused, 
property rights, voting, patriotism, 
military service 




13. 


Assess the impact of Supreme Court decisions and 
Acts of Congress on individual rights. 

- Plessv v. Ferc^uson. 1896 

- Brown v. Board of Education. 1954 

- Ensel v. Vitale. 1962 
-Civil Rights Act of 1964 

- Voting Rights Act of 1965 

- Miranda v. Arizona. 1966 
-Roev. Wade, 1973 
-Wallace v. Jaffree. 19X5 




14. 


Assess the role of the citizen in a participatory 
democracy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


15. 


Evaluate America's role in the world community. 

- Politics 

- Economics 

- Society 
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Economics 



weltth-grade economics is a required one-semester 
study of the workings and institutions of modem- 
day economic systems (Appendix D). Students apply 
the knowledge and understanding acquired in their study 
of economic factors over time to their study of 
contemporary problems in economics. The study of 
economics includes the use and interpretation of charts, 
graphs, tables, and other expressions of statistical data. 
This course is a study of modem-day economic systems 
and economic theory: it is not a consumer economics 
course. The following topics are included in 
Economics. 

• Basic Economic Concepts 

• Business and Labor Relations 

• Monetary and Fiscal Policy 

• Comparison of World Economic Systems 

Twelfth-grade economics provides students with detailed 
knowledge in the workings of modern-day econom.ic 
systems, in particular the American capitalist system. 
Students acquire information about basic economic 
concepts and skills in the interpretation of graphic 
economic data. The acquisition of information does not 
meet the requirements of this course. Students apply 
information and skills to the analysis of issues and 
problems in contemporary economic systems. In 
addition, students participate in regular classroom 
discussion of issues, prepare research projects, and 
write about economic topics. Social participation 
enhances the development of democratic ideals and 
citizenship studied as part of content. 

'Basic ^Economic Concepts 

Basic Economic Concepts is the introduction to 
economic principles. Students gain knowledge dealing 
with the ba ;ic elements of economics and their influence 
on economic theory. Students also compare the three 
basic economic systems and the mechanics of each. A 
working understanding of the definitions for 
microeconomics and macroeconomics is important. 



Students unit 
acquire information 
aBout Basic 
economic concepts 
ands(q£[s in tfie 
interpretation of 
graphic economic 
data, 
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Finally, students complete a detailed study of market 
economics including why market economies are 
successful. 



'Business and Labor J{e(ations 

An understanding of business and labor relations is 
essential to understanding the American economic 
system. This study includes the various types of 
business organizations, a brief history of the labor union 
movement in America, and an evaluation of the 
relationships between business and organized labor. 
Finally, students become familiar with government 
relations relative to business and labor. 



Students team 
about government 
monetary and 
fiscaf poficy and 
tfie government's 
impact on 
the nation s 
economy. 



O^fonetarij and O^iscat Todcij 

Because the government has a large role in contemporary' 
economics, students learn about government monetary 
and fiscal policy and the government's impact on the 
nation's economy. Students study and analyze tax 
structures at the local, state, and national levels and 
compare the tax system in America with that of other 
industrial nations. This comparison includes the leveling 
of taxes, degree of fairness in tax structures, and 
government services derived from the tax structure. 
Students acquire an understanding of banking systems. 
Students also become familiar with the Federal Reserve 
system and its role in the American economy. 

Comparison of "Hbrfd 'Economic System 

The rapid change in world economic systems over the 
last decade demands that students know of reasons for 
the success or failure of various economic systems. 
Specifically, students study and analyze the apparent 
collapse of communism. They use their knowledge of 
world history and geography as essential background 
information. Students also conduct a careful study of 
current world economic conditions and discuss possible 
solutions for economic problems. In response to the 
increasingly competitive nature of the international 
market place, students become familiar with various 
managerial styles and compare those with accepted 
practices in America, 'ife' 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


c 

otudents will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 


THROUGHOUT THE 




STUDY OF American 




GOVERNMENT AND/OR 




ECONOMICS. 




Map and Globe Skills 


I . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




vjj^iiiu^jio. jjc duic lu uoc ^rdpiiic moueis lO 




iiiUOLlClLC IHJW uuilCcUlo die 




manifpstpd in ^natial rmt pmc thmiirrViniit tVio 




world. 




ojpiicii llll^l^Ol lllcilJo 




V^di L^^i CUllo 




• Flow charts 




• Other graphic models 




- Svmnnls' Hp aHlp tn hqp orsmViir* mr»H*alc fr\ 




iiiudiiaic piuccooco oi govemmeni. 




Examples: mapping the federal circuit 




i^uuii uibiiicic), comparing siaie 




dnu regional iigures on voter 




ic^idUdLiuii uy pduy, siaie, ano 




ic^iuiidi icc)Uii5) in prcbjucniiai 








- Location: AddIv an undpr^stanHincr nf ^npritil 




interest mans to disnissinriQ nf iqqupq K^^incr 




Studied in class. 




L^Adiiipicj). lucniuying dna mapping tne 




lands in Alabama that are 




managed by federal, state, and 




local governments; illustrating 




the uneven distribution of 




resources upon the earth using 




a variety of special interest 




Hid^b, mdpping giooai patterns 




of production and consumption 




for selected resources such as 




petroleum 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 



1 

1 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE STUDY 




OF AMERICAN 




GOVERNMENT aND/OR 








(continued) 




Map and Globe Skills 


- Directions: Apply theoretical models and 


(continued) 


direction to unfamiliar material encountered in 


class and independent study. 




- Scale: Be able to apply abstract scales and 




distances to selected problems. 




Example: applying the concept of time- 




oUaCC L-UliVClgCliCC \^L11C 




relative shrinking of earth 




through technology in 




transportation and 




communication) 


Graphic Organizers 


2. Know how to interpret and display information and 




data using various graphic organizers. 




- Charts 




- Graphs 


Reference Skills 


3 . Apply reference skills (Alabama Course of Study: 




Language Arts) in independent investigations of 




selected topics. 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Basic Economic 
Concepts 


4. 


Explain the basic elements of economics. 

- Scarcity 

- Supply and demand 

- Opportunity costs and trade-offs 

- Economic goods 

- Business cycles 

• Inflation 

• Deflation 

• Recession 

• Balance of trade and trade deficit 

- Productive resources 




5. 


Compare the three basic economic systems. 

- Traditional economy 

- Command economy 

- Market economy 




6. 


Describe the ways by which the economic systems 
answer three basic economic questions. 

- What to produce? 

- How to produce it? 

- For whom is it produced? 




7. 


Compare the role of the consumer in the three 
economic systems. 




8. 


Evaluate the characteristics of a market economy. 

- Private property 

- Competition 

- Profit motive 

- Freedom of exchange 




9. 


Explain the difference between microeconomic and 
macroeconomic studies. 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


BUSINESS AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 


10. 


Compare the types of business organizations. 

- Sole proprietorship 

- Partnership 

- Corporation 

- Cooperatives 




11. 


Trace the growth and decline of labor unions. 




12. 


Evaluate the impact of business on labor and labor 
on business. 




13. 


Discuss the impact of government regulations on 
business and labor relations. 

" inicrbidic v_^urnrncrLc \^uiiinu5>sion vi^^^^ 

- Wagner Act 

- Federal Trade Commission (FIC) 

- Taft-Hartley Act 

- Office of Safety and Health Administration 

(OSHA) 

- Labor Management Relations Reportmg 

Disclosure Act (Landrum-Griffin Act) 

- Equal Employment Opportunity Act 

- Norris-LaGuardia Act 

- Wage and hour law 


MONETARY AND FISCAL 
POLICY 


14. 


Explain the role of taxes in the market economy. 




15. 


Evaluate the tax structures at federal, state, and 
local levels. 

- Ability to pay 

- Benefit theory 




16. 


Trace the growth of federal, state, and local 
expenditures. 

- Problems of budget deficits 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Monetary and fiscal 

POLICY 
(continued) 


17. 


Describe the methods by which the United States 
measures the output of the economy. 

- Gross National Product (GNP) 

- Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 




18. 


Distinguish between monetary policy and fiscal 
policy. 




19. 


Evaluate the political and economic impact of fiscal 
policy on the national economy. 




20. 


Assess the role of the Federal Reserve system on 
monetary and fiscal policy. 




21. 


Explain the functions of financial institutions. 

- Commercial banks 

- Savings and loans associations 

- Credit unions 

- Consumer credit firms 

- Stock market/commodity market 


Comparison of World 
Economic Systems 


22. 


Evaluate the impact of the collapse of communist 
economies on the world economy. 




23. 


Investigate the changing world economic system. 

- Europe 

- Asia 

- South America 
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TWELFTH GRADE 
ECONOMICS 



TOPICS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Students will 



Comparison of World 
ECONOMIC Systems 
(continued) 



24. 



Compare ways used by different countries to 
address individual and national economic 
problems. 



- Child care 

- Health care 

- National debt 

- Unemployment 

- Balance of trade 

25. Discuss the interdependence of the United States' 
economy and the world economy. 

- European community 

- Pacific Rim 

- Developing nations 

26. Interpret statistical data related to economic trends 
and issues of world economic systems. 

Example: balance-of-payment statement 



27. Assess the United States' role as an economic 
power in the world market. 



28. Compare different ways in which businesses are 
managed between and within countries. 

- United States 

- Japan 

- Germany 
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HISTORY S HABITS OF THE MIND 



The perspectives and modes of thoughtful judgment derived from the study of history are many, 
and they ought to be its principal aim. Courses in history, geography, and government should 
be designed to take students well beyond formal skills of critical thinking to help them through 
their own active learning to: 

• understand the significance of the past to their own lives, both private and public, and 
to their society. 

• distinguish between the important and the inconsequential in order to develop the 
"discriminating memory" needed for a discerning judgment in public and personal 
life. 

• perceive past events and issues as they were experienced by people at the time in 
order to develop historical empathy as opposed to presentmindedness. 

• acquire, at one and the same time, a comprehension of diverse cultures and of shared 
humanity. 

• understand how things happen and how things change, how human intentions matter, 
but how their consequences are shaped by the means of carrying them out in a tangle 
of purpose and process. 

• comprehend the interplay of change and continuity and avoid assuming that either is 
somehow more natural, or more to be expected, than the other. 

• prepare to live with uncertainties and exasperating, even perilous, unfinished 
business, realizing that not all problems have solutions. 

• grasp the complexity of historical causation, respect particularity, and avoid 
excessively abstract generalizations. 

• appreciate the often tentative nature of judgments about the past, thereby avoiding the 
temptation of seizing upon particular "lessons" of history as cures for present ills. 

• recognize the importance of individuals who have made a difference in history and the 
significance of personal character for both good and ill. 

• appreciate the force of the nonrational, the irrational, the accidental in history and 
human affairs. 

• understand the relationship between geography and history as a matrix of time and 
place and as context for events. 

• read widely and critically in order to recognize the difference between fact and 
conjecture as weil as between evidence and assertion, thereby framing useful 
questions. 
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To nurture such habits of thought, narrative history must illuminate vital themes and significant 
questions, including but reaching beyond the acquisition of useful facts. Students should not be 
left in doubt about the reasons for remembering certain things, for getting facts straight, for 
gathering and assessing evidence. "What of it?'' is a worthy question, and it requires an answer. 



Adapted from Bradley Commission on History in Schools. Building a History 
Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching History in Schools, Educational Excellence Network, 
1988. 
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APPENDIX B 



GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION THEMES (K-6) 

AND 

GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION THEMES (7-12) 



GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION THEMES (K-^) 



The fundamental themes for geographic education are presented below. 

LOCATION: Position on the Earth's Surface 

Absolute and relative location are two ways of describing the positions of people 
and places on the earth's surface. 

PLACE: Physical and Human Characteristics 

All places on the earth have distinctive tangible and intangible characteristics that 
give them meaning and character and distinguish them from other places. 
Geographers generally describe places by their physical or human characteristics. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN PLACES: Humans and Environments 

All places on the earth have advantages and disadvantages for human settlement. 
High population densities have developed on flood plains, for example, where 
people could take advantage of fertile soils, water resources, and opportunities for 
river transportation. By comparison, population densities are usually low in 
deserts. Yet flood plains are periodically subjected to severe damage, and some 
desert areas, such as Israel, have been modified to support large population 
concentrations. 

MOVEMENT: Humans Interacting on the Earth 

Human beings occupy places unevenly across the face of the earth. Some live on 
farms or in the country; others live in towns, villages, or cities. Yet these people 
interact with each other: that is, they travel from one place to another, they 
communicate with each o*her or they rely upon products, infonnation, and ideas 
thai come from beyond their immediate environment. 

The most visible evidence of global interdependence and the interaction of places 
are the transportation and communication lines that link every part of the world. 
These demonstrate that most people interact with other places almost every day ol 
their lives. This may involve nothing more than a Georgian eating apples grown in 
the state of Washington and shipped to Atlanta by rail or truck. On a larger scale, 
international trade demonstrates that no country is self-sutficient. 

REGIONS: How They Form and Change 

The basic unit of geographic study is the region, an area that displays unity in terms 
of selected criteria. 

We are all familiar with regions showing the extent of political power such as 
nations, provinces, countries, or cities: yet there are almost countless ways to 
define meaningful regions depending on the problems being considered. Some 
regions are defined byx«e characteristic such as a governmental unit, a language 
group, or a landform type, and others by the interfjlay of many complex features. 
For example, Indiana as a state is a governmental region, Latin America as an area 
where Spanish and Portuguese are major languages can be a linguistic region, and 
the Rocky Mountains as a mountain range is a landform region. A geographer may 
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delineate a neighborhood in Minneapolis by correlating the income and educational 
levels of residents with the assessed valuation or property and tax rate, or 
distinguish others by prominent boundaries such as a freeway, park, or business 
district. On another scale we may identify the complex of ethnic, religious, 
linguistic, and environmental features that delineate the Arab World from the Middle 
East or North Africa. 



K'6 Geography: Themes. Key Ideas, and Learning Opportunities. Washington, D. 
Geographic Education National Implementalion Project (GENIP), 1989. 



GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION THEMES (7-12) 



The fundamental themes for geographic education are presented below. 

LOCATION: Position on the Earth's Surface. 

Absolute and relative location are two ways of describing the position of places on the 
earth's surface. In many situations it is important to identify absolute locations as 
precise points on the earth's surface. For instance, determining the precise position 
of fresh water supplies is critical to filling the world's fresh water needs. 
Determining relative location, the position of one place with respect to other important 
places, is equally significant. If, for example, the position of fresh water supplies 
with respect to potential water users is too remote, then it will not be feasible to use 
those supplies. 

PLACE: Physical and Human Characteristics. 

All places on earth have distinct physical and human characteristics that give them 
meaning and distinguish them from other places. The physical characteristics derive 
from the geological, hydrological, atmospheric, and biological processes that produce 
landforms, water bodies, climate, soils, natural vegetation, and animal life. Human 
ideas and actions also shape the character of places. Places differ in their population 
size and density, as well as in their settlement patterns, architecture, kinds of 
economic and recreational activities, and transportation and communication networks. 
Places can be distinguished from each other by the ideologies and philosophical or 
religious tenets of people who live there, by their languages, and by their forms of 
economic, social, and political organization. Taken together, the physical and human 
characteristics of places provide keys to identifying and interpreting both basic and 
complex interrelations between people and their environments, and between different 
groups of people, 

RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN PLACES: Humans and Environments. 

All places on the earth have advantages and disadvantages for human settlement. 
High population densities have developed on flood plains, for example, where people 
take advantage of level land, fertile soils, water resources, and opportunities for river 
transportation. By comparison, population densities are usually low in deserts. Yet 
flood plains are periodically subject to severe damage, and some desert areas have 
been modified to support large populations. 

People modify and adapt to natural settings in ways that reveal their cultural values, 
economic and political circumstances, and technological abilities. The resulting 
human-environment relationships have consequences for people and for the 
environment that produce a worldwide mosaic of patterns dependent upon culture and 
environment. Each place has its distinctive patterns of human-environment 
relationships. 

MOVEMENT: Humans Interacting on the Earth. 

Human beings are unevenly distributed across the face of the earth. Some live in 
rural areas and others live in towns, villages, or cities. People interact with each 
other through travel and communications between and among places. They rely upon 
products, information, or ideas that come from beyond their immediate environment. 
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The most visible evidences of global interdependence and the interaction of places are 
the transportation and communication systems that link the world. These systems are 
used to help people interact v^ith other people and places almost every day of their 
lives. Interaction changes as transportation and communication technologies change. 
The geographical and societal changes that come about are an important result of the 
movement of people, ideas, and products. 

REGIONS: How They Form ^nd Change, 

The basic unit of geographic study is the region, A region is any area that displays 
unity in terms of selected criteria. Regions may shov^ the extent of political power 
such as nations, provinces, countries, or cities. Some regions are defined by a single 
characteristic such as the governmental unit, language group, or landform type; others 
by the interplay of many complex features. 

Region \s a concept used to examine, to define, to describe, to explain, and to analyze 
the human and natural environments of the earth. There are numerous ways to define 
meaningful regions, depending on the issue or problems being considered. 

Regions provide a context for studying contemporary issues and current events. 
~ihey may be an intermediate step between our knowledge of local places and our 
knowledge of the entire planet. Regions are used in many ways in geographic 
education. They define convenient and manageable units upon which to build our 
knowledge of the world. 



7-/2 Geography: Themes. Key Ideas, and Learning Opportunities. Washington, 
D.C: Geographic Education National Implementation Project (GENIP), 1989. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 




oiuuenib wiu 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 




COURSE. 




Map and Globe Skills 


1 . Extend the development of map and globe skills. 




- oyiuuuio. DC dDic lu iinu ludjur ^cu^idpiiiL. 




idciurb dbbucidieu wiin inc bitiuy ui 




America's history. 




Examples: ocean currents, prevailing 




WlilLlo, lai^C IL/l^oLo, llldJUI 




Tn\/^rc CI rrn 1 fir'Cjnt TTioiintciin 
llVCIo, ol^lllilCdliL lllUUilLd.lil 




rdUgCJi 




- Location: Apply knowledge of cardinal and 




llllCllUCUldlC UiiCCLlUlio LU UCoCllUv UlC Idd.LlVC' 




location of selected nlaces in North America 




IIZfAaxlipiCo* iVXalliC lli IIIC iiUlLIlC/d.oLC/ill 




United States, Mexico south 




of the United States, the 




Atlantic Ocean on the eastern 




horHpr nf Oporcria 




- Location: Apply the knowledge of a grid 




system to describe the absolute location of 




selected places encountered during the study 




of America's history. 




• Latitude and longitude 




Example: comparing climates of places 




in America with countries of 




the ori.gin of eariy settlers 




t Equator 




t Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 




t Arctic and Antarctic Circles 




t Prime Meridian, 1 80^ Meridian 




(International Date Line) relative to 




North America and the worid 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 



(Thematic Arrangement) 





STUDENT OUTCOMES 


THE FIRST THREE 


Students will 


OUTCOMES ARE APPLIED 




THROUGHOUT THE 








(continued) 




IVlAr AINU vfLUde. dKlLLfd 




vcuniinut^ii ) 


following and pivinp ^npcifir cfirdinal 




directions and verbal instructions. 




Example: describing proposed trade and 




exploration routes through the 




eyes of the explorers 




- Scale* Comnare differences found on a varietv 








pYamnlp* pnTrmarincJ a Inpal arpa man 




with a man ctf a laropr arpa 

Willi CL lllcltJ \JL d Icll cU 




such as Jamestown with i:.e 




1 3 coionies or with the North 




American continent 


Graphic Organizers 


2. Know how to interpret and display information 




and data using various graphic organizers. 




- Maps 




- Globes 




- Time lines 




- Charts 




- Illustrations 


REFERENCE SKILLS 


3 . Apply reference skills (Alabama Course of Study: 




Language Arts) in independent investigations of 




selected topics. 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematk Arrangement) 



EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


beginnings: 
Prehistory to 1607 


4. 


Describe the natural environment of North 
America. 

- River systems 

- Physical geography 

• Land forms 

• Natural regions 

• Native wildlife and vegetation 

- Natural resources 




5. 


Explain the causes and effects of the migration and 
settlement in prehistoric America. 

Examples: land bridge, diffusion of Indian 
culture 


Colonization: 
1607-1750S 


6. 


Locate and describe the areas settled by Europeans. 

- English 

- Spanish 

- French 




7. 


Describe the location and natural environment of 
the three primary groups (Northern, Middle, 
Southern) of English colonies. 

- Climate 

- Land 

- River systems 

- Forest covers 


REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 
1750s-1800s 


8. 


Describe exploration of the frontier from the 1 750s 
through the 1800s. 

- Daniel Boone 

- Lewis and Clark 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT (continued) 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Revolutionary Era: 

1750s-1800s 

(continued) 


9. 


Relate the impact of early exploration on future 
westward expansion. 

- Ciimlvrland Oan 

- Santa Fe Trail 

- Oklahoma Trail 


Sectionalism and the 
Westward movement: 
1800s-i860s 


10. 


Explain the impetus for movement to the frontier 
during the early nineteenth century. 

- Land 

- Slavery 

- Adventure 

- Opportunity for economic advancement 




11. 


Describe the contributions of selected individuals 
and groups to westward expansion. 

- Brigham Young 

- Mountain men 

- Pioneers 




1 ^ 

1 2. 


Explain the interaction of man with the natural 
environment that occurred during the exploration 
and settlement of the frontier in America. 

- Trails 

- Hazards 


Transition to Modern 
America: I860s-I920s 


13. 


Explain why the phrase "end of the Frontier" is 
descriptive of America in the early 1900$. 


Modern America: 

1900S-PRESENT 


14. 


Compare the "frontier" concept in modem America 
to earlier concepts of the frontier. 

- Space 

- Oceanic exploration 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


beginnings: 
Prehistory to 1607 


15. 


Identify reasons for conflict among Native 
American societies. 




16. 


Analyze why cooperation was a necessary aspect 
of Native American societies. 

- Intra-tribal 

- Inter-tribal 




17. 


Describe conflict and cooperation between 
Europeans and Native Americans in their initial 
contact. 


Colonization: 
1607-1750S 


18. 


Describe the relationships between Europeans and 
Native Americans during colonization. 

Examples: trade, disagreements over land use, 
sharing of ideas 




19. 


Describe efforts of Europeans to establish 
dominance in North America 

Examples: English privateers, French fur 
traders, Spanish gold miners 




20. 


Give examples of conflict and cooperation both 
within and among the English colonies. 

Examples: religion in Massachusetts, land in 
Virginia, trade, boundaries 


Revolutionary Era: 
1750s. 1800s 


21. 


Explain the conflict between American colonies and 
England leading to the Revolution. 

- Taxation without representation 

• Stamp Act 

• Boston Massacre 

• Boston Tea Party 

- Military presence 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



CONFLICT AND COOPERATION (continued) 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 

1750s-1800s 

(continued) 


22. 


Describe efforts of groups in the American colonies 
to mobilize support for independence from 
England. 

Examples: Minutemen, Letters of 
Correspondence 




23. 


Explain the significance of major battles of the 
American Revolution. 

- Locations 

• Lexington-Concord 

• Bunker Hill 

• Saratoga 

• Yorktown 

- Issues 

- Outcomes 

- Personalities 

- Strategies 


Sfpttonai mivf and thf 
Westward Movement: 
1800s-1860s 


24. 


Analyze the conflicts between westward-moving 
settlers and Native Americans. 

- Settlers' perspective 

- Native Americans' perspective 




25. 


Analyze sectionalism in America during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

- Slavery 

- States' rights 

- Personalities 

- Economic differences 




26. 


Summarize major aspects of the Civil War. 

- Causes 

- Personalities 

- Issues 

- Outcome 
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FIFTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 

CONFLICT AND COOPERATION (continued) 



PERIODS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



TRANSITION TO MODERN 
AMERICA: 1860s-1920s 



Modern America: 
1900s-present 



Students will 

27. Describe relationships between workers and 
owners from the 1860s to the 1920s. 

Examples: establishment of unions, 
construction of railroads 



2 8 . Summarize America' s role in the global community 
from the 19(X)s to the present. 

Examples: role in various wars, symbol of 
freedom 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



CHANGE: CULTURE AND TECHNOLOGY 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


beginnings: 
Prehistory to 1607 


29. 


Analyze the relationship of technology to 
exploration and settlement in North America. 

Examples: tools, weapons, compass 


Colonization: 

1607-1750S 


30. 


Relate cultural practices to differences among the 
European settlements in North America. 

Examples: Spanish religious zeal, French 

economic goals, English goals for 
settlement 




31. 


Describe the cultural impact of contact between 
Europeans and Native Americans. 

Examples: new foods, religion, breakup of 
families, mixed marriages 




32. 


Analyze the emergence of the American culture 
during colonization. 

Examples: English as the dominant language. 
Protestantism, English common law 




33. 


Compare daily life of people in the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern colonies. 

Examples: impact of religions, types of work, 
use of land, leisure activities 


Revolutionary Era: 
1750s-1800s 


34. 


Be able to trace the development of an American 
culture from 1750 to 1800. 

- Traditions 

- Religions 

- Language 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



CHANGE: CULTURE AND TECHNOLOGY (continued) 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Sectionalism and the 
Westward Movement: 
1800s-1860s 


35. 


Analyze the impact of selected technological 
developments on life in America from 1800 to 
1860. 

Examples: interchangeable pans, cotton gin, 
steam engine, water-powered 
turbine engine 




36. 


Describe major changes in American society from 
1800 to 1860. 

Examples: women's suffrage movement, 
expanding educational system, 
emerging writers and artists 


Transition to Modern 
AMERICA: 1860s-1920s 


37. 


Describe the impact of the influx of immigrants on 
American life in the late nineteenth century. 

- Politics 

- Industry 

- Agriculture 

Examples: workers for factories, growth of 
cities 


1900S-PRESENT 


38. 


Describe the impact of technology on life in 
modem America. 

Examples: electricity, television, computers 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


beginnincjs: 
Prehistory to 1607 


39. 


Descrbe governing concepts among Native 
Americans, 

Examples: leadership, rules, clans, councils 




40, 


Explain reasons for European exploration and 
settlement of North America. 

Examples: political freedom, economic 
freedom 


Colonization: 
1607-1750S 


41, 


Describe the development of representative 
government in America during colonization. 

Examples: Mayflower Compact, House of 
Burgesses 




42, 


Analyze the relationship between religion and 
government in colonial America. 

Examples: ethical values, laws 


REVOLUTIONARY ERA: 
1750s-1800s 


43, 


Summarize the major points in selected writings 
related to American independence. 

Examples: Common Sense by Thomas Paine, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Patrick Henry's *'Tne Call to Arms'' 
C'Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death") speech 




44, 


Identify the weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation, 
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FIFTH GRADE 

UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 



DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY (continued) 



PERIODS 


STUDENT OUTCOMES 




Students will 


Revolutionary era: 
1 750s- 1800s 
(continued) 


45. 


Identify major aspects of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

- Major personalities and their roles 

- Key issues 

- Results 






txpiain mdjor concepts or me uniiea oiaies 
Constitution. 

- Relationship between government and people 

- Separation of powers 

- Democratic republic 




47. 


Relate the significance of personal freedoms 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights to the daily lives of 
citizens. 

Examples: religious freedom, free speech 




48. 


Describe the government during the presidency of 
George Washington. 

Examples: election, organization 




49. 


Summarize the contributions of selected individuals 
to the establishment of the United States of 
America. 

Examples: Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 

Franklin, James Madison, George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton 


Sectionalism and the 
Westward Movement: 
1800s-1860s 


50. 


Analyze obstacles to the expansion of American 
democracy from 1 800 to 1 860. 

Examples: limitations on voting rights, slavery 
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FIFTH GRADE 



UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY: SELECTED THEMES 

AND PERIODS 

(Thematic Arrangement) 

DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY (continued) 



PERIODS 



STUDENT OUTCOMES 



Sectionalism and the 
Westward Movement: 
1800S-1860S 
(continued) 

Transition to modern 
America: 1860s-1920s 



Modern America: 
1900s-present 



Students will 

5 1 . Explain the impact of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th Amendments to the Constitution on 
democracy in America. 



52. Compare democracy in America before and after 
the 19th Amendment to the Constitution. 



53 . Describe physical changes in America that have 
occurred over time through the examination of 
historic maps, charts, and graphs. 

- Added states and territories 

- Changing population 

- Economic base 

54. Explain the political, social, and economic impact 
of the Civil Rights Movement in the evolution of 
American democracy. 
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APPENDIX D 

STANDARD AND ADVANCED DIPLOMA REQUIREMENTS 
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STANDARD DIPLOMA REQUIREMENTS 



English 4 

Mathematics 2 

Social Studies 3 

Alabama History 1/2 

Anthropology or Consumer Economics or 

World Geography or World Issues 1/2 

United States History l 

United States Government 1/2 

Economics 1/2 

Science 2 

Life Science I 

Physical Science 1 

Health Education 1/2 

Physical Education 1 

Electives 9 1/2 

MINIMUM UNITS REQUIRED TOTAL 22 

Ala. Admin. Code r. 290-030-0 10-.06(1 1.1) (a-1) 



ADVANCED DIPLOMA REQUIREMENTS 

English 4 

Foreign Languages * 2 

Mathematics 3 

Geometry 1 

Algebra H 1 

Math Elective 1 

Science 3 

Life Sciences (e.g. Biology, 
Marine Science, Anatomy, 

Physiology, Ecology) 1 

Physical Sciences (e.g.. 
Physics, Chemistry, 

Physical Science) -l 

Elective (either Life or 

Physical Science) 1 

Social Studies 4 

Standard Diploma Requirements 3 

World History 1 

Health Education 1/2 

Physical Education 1 

Electives 4 1/2 

MINIMUM UNITS REQUIRED TOTAL 22 



*Student must earn 2 units in the same foreign language. Exceptions to this must 
be approved by the State Superintendent of Education. 

Ala. Admin. Code r. 290-030-0 10-.06(l 1.2) (a-2) 
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APPENDIX E 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
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§ 16-43-5. STUDENTS TO BE AFFORDED OPPORTUNITY TO 
VOLUNTARILY RECITE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO 
UNITED STATES FLAG 



The state board of education shall afford all students attending public kindergarten, 
primary, and secondary schools the opportunity each school day to voluntarily recite the 
pledge of allegiance to the United States flag. (Acts 1976, No. 360, p. 425.) 
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APPENDIX F 



SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING LOCAL TIME 
REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBJECT AREAS 

STUDY HABITS, HOMEWORK, AND STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES 
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SUGGESTED GUIDILIJNES FOR ESTABLISHING LOCAL 
TIME REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBJECT AREAS 



In accordance with #1.1.5 (Action Item # F-1) adopted by the Alabama State Board 
of Education on February 23, 1984, which directs the State Courses of Study Committee to 
include time-on-task requirements in the State Courses of Study, the following 
recommendations are made: 

• Local school systems should develop time allocations that reflect 
A balanced school day. In addition, they should account for the 

LAW related to TIME REQUIREMENTS (ALA. CODE §16-1-1); THAT IS, THE 
TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL TIME OF EACH SCHOOL DAY IN ALL SCHOOLS AND AT 
ALL GRADE LEVELS SHALL NOT BE LESS THAN 6 HOURS OR 360 MINUTES, 
EXCLUSIVE OF LUNCH PERIODS, RECESS, OR TIME USED FOR CHANGING 
CLASSES. 

• The RECOMMENDED LIST BELOW RESULTED FROM CONSIDERATIONS OF A 
BALANCED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. ANY DEVIATIONS ESTABLISHED AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY RATIONALES THAT ENSURE 
BALANCE AND ARE COMPATIBLE WITH THE DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF STUDENTS. 



SUBJECT AREA 


GRADES 1-3 


GRADES 4.6 


Language Arts 

Spelling, Grammar, 
Listening, Handwriting, 
Composition, Speaking 


60 minutes daily 


60 minutes daily 


Reading 


90 minutes daily 


60 minutes daily 


Mathematics 


60 minutes daily 


60 minutes daily 


Science 


30 minutes daily 


45 minutes daily 


Social Studies 


30 minutes daily 


45 minutes daily 


Physical Education 


30 minutes daily 


30 minutes daily 


Health 


60 minutes weekly 


60 minutes weekly 


Alt 


60 minutes weekly 


60 minutes weekly 


Music 


60 minutes weekly 


60 minutes weekly 


Computer Education 


60 minutes weekly 


60 minutes weekly 



NOTE: Time requirements provide a general plan and are to be implemented with a 
flexibility that encourages interdisciplinary approaches to teaching. 
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Grades 7-12 

A minimum of 140 clock hours of instruction is required for one unit of credit. A 
time allotment of either 50 minutes per dav or 250 minutes per week will satisfy this 
requirement and still allow for flexible scheduling. This requirement applies to those 
schools that are not accredited as well. 

In those schools where Grades 7 and 8 are housed with other elementary grades, the 
school may choose the time requirements listed for Grades 4-6 or those listed for 
Grades 7-12. 

Remedial and/o r Knrichment Activities 

Remedial and/or enrichment activities should be a part of the time schedule for the 
specific subject area. 

Kindergarten 

In accordance with Ala. Admin. Code r. 290-050-0 lO-.Ol (4) Minimum Standards 
for Organizing Kindergarten Programs in Alabama Schools and Ala. Admin. Code 
r. 290-050-0 10-.02 Alabama Kindergartens , the overall daily time schedule of the 
kindergarten shall be the same as the schedule of the elementary schools in the system of 
which they are a part. In setting up a child's schedule, consideration should be given to 
rest periods and variety in activities. The schedule should provide some time for the child 
to follow individual interests in a relaxed, unhurried atmosphere. The schedule should be 
flexible and not followed in such a manner as to cause tension or a feeling of pressure on 
the part of the child. In a well-planned kindergarten program, a child should enjoy and 
profit from a full-day's activity. 
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STUDY HABITS, HOMEWORK, AND STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

ITirough classroom activities, students should learn to understand and accept 
responsibility and to value the importance and dignity of work. Students need to become 
aware that increasing their competency increases their ability to achieve desired goals and to 
function as responsible citizens. Early in school, students should learn that work and 
responsibility are important aspects of growing up. They should learn to take pride in 
work well done. 

It is important for students to see how their relationships with adults and classmates 
affect their performance and success in school. When students become responsible 
persons, they leam to accept and solve problems as well as to trust in their own abilities. 
This acceptance of responsibility helps to make their relationships with others more 
meaningful and satisfying. 

Guidelines for promoting appropriate student behaviors which lead to acceptance of 
responsibility should be developed by local boards of education. These guidelines should 
focus on giving students a sense of ownership or investment in their education. Lessons 
should include emphasis on student responsibility and evidence of student progress in 
accepting responsibility. 

In relation to the understanding and acceptance of responsibility and to the value of 
the work ethic, students should leam to study effectively and to apply problem-solving and 
critical-thinking skills. Student responsibility in the learning process must be clearly 
defined. The use of study skills and homework should be a part of every student's 
instructional plan. 
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